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Coming Events 


F MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many religious or- 

ganizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates of im- 
portant gatherings were known long enough in advance so that other meetings 
could be planned accordingly. The BULLETIN will print a calendar of the more 
important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational organizations, so 
far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 


EVENT PLACE DATE 


Quinguennial Meeting, Society of Friends______-__--_____ Richmond, Inds] 2-2 — Oct. 18 


Committee on Religious Emphasis, National Council, 


YOM; GC. Ay 222200 S. 2 eee Ghicago, Ite. = eae Oct. 22-23 


Annual Meeting, National Council, Y. M. C. A.’s of the 
US SHAS Seed 55 oe er Ghicage: Ill: A eS eee Oct. 24-28 


Federal Council of Churches, Administrative Committee___.‘.New York _____________ Oct. 28 


World Alliance for International Friendship Through the 


Churches) -o- 2-0 ou) sabes or Stwloue, Vo, 222= =e Nov. 9-11 
Federal Council of Churches, Administrative Committee___New York, N. Y.--_____~- Nov. 25 
United Stewardship Council =... 52. __._ ae emciamati,, Obio as Dec. 2-3 
Interdenominational Council on Spanish-Speaking Work_-San Antonio, Texas ___~_ Dec. 14-18 
Student Volunteer Convention_______...___ 2 Detraut, Mich. .._ Laas Dec. 28-Jan. 2 
Federation of Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions_______ Atlantic City, N. J._--__-__.Jan. 6-10 
Council of Church Boards of Education, Annual Meeting_-_Atlantic City, N. J.._____ Jan. 9-10-12 
Foreign Missions Conference, Annual Meeting __________ Atlantic Gity, N. J:222 == Jan. 10-13 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War _____________ Washington, D. C. ______ Jan. 15-19 
Joint Conference on Church Comity___.______ Sees Cleveland, One ee Jan. 20-22 
Federal Council of the Churches, Executive Committee-___Cleveland, Ohio ~_______ Jan. 23-24 
Home Missions Council, Annual Meeting ___________--__ Cleveland, Ohio ________ Jan. 23-24 
Department of Superintendence, National Education 

Association) 22i22 os ee ee Boston, Mass. --___-_____ Feb. 25-Mar. 1 
International Missionary Council _____________________ Jerusalem pee 22) oe Mar. 24-Apr. 8 
International Convention of Disciples of Christ_______ SapiColumbus, Ohio —..22-2 Apr. 18-24 
General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church________ Kansas City, Mo. ~-_-_-- May I— 
Baptist World Alliance Congress______________________ Toronto, Ceida: 2s meet 23-29 
World’s Sunday School Association Convention__________ Los Angeles, Cal. ___---_July 11-18 
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A Prayer for Unity 


O God, who has made of one blood all 
the nations of mankind, so that all are 
children and members one of another, 
how is it that we are so slow to trace the 
family likeness, so reluctant to claim 
our common kinship? We pray Thee, 
O our God, to make the peoples one. 

We pray for the Church of Christ 
so broken, scattered and dismembered, 
that none would think we followed all 
one Lord and held a common faith. 
Purge away the vanity, intolerance and 
unforgiving spirit which keep us far 
apart. May the seamless robe not be 
utterly rent, nor the body any longer 
broken. 

We pray that since man’s need is 
one, we all may find the one way to 
Thee, the one God. Forbid that in our 
highest things we should find fellow- 
ship impossible. May the spirit of 
Christ break down all barriers and an- 
swer the desire of all nations. Amen. 


W. E. OrcHarpD 
in ‘‘The Temple: A Book of Prayer.’ 


How Much Christian Fellowship? 


The Conference on Church Comity, 
to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, next Jan- 
uary, will focus attention on one of the 
most crucial issues before the Christian 
forces today. It will be a searching test 
as to how far the churches have passed 
beyond the old sectarianism. 

As a result of the competitive condi- 
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tions under which the work of church 
extension was carried on for several 
generations, we now face the shocking 
spectacle of certain communities over- 
churched, while other areas are sadly 
underchurched, or even wholly un- 
churched. Until recently — indeed, 
sometimes today—each denomination 
has pressed into new communities re- 
gardless of what other denominations 
were doing there. Each acted almost 
as if its own increase were identical 
with building the Kingdom of God. 

And, worse than the inefficient dis- 
tribution, the church in many a town 
became actually a divisive influence, 
rather than a uniting one. Competing 
congregations broke up the community 
life instead of binding it together in a 
common spirit of religious aspiration 
and moral endeavor. 

The question now is whether, as they 
face the future, the churches can com- 
bine enough true Christian fellowship 
with enough practical common sense to 
arrive at definite agreements for rem- 
edying existing competition and for 
forestalling it in the plans of tomorrow. 

Every denomination today laments 
the dearth of its resources both of money 
and men. What right, then, have we to 
waste such resources as we have by ex- 
pending them where they are not really 
needed instead of where they are? 

The immediate demand is not for 
more surveys—there have been enough 
of them to convince the most skeptical 
that in the location of our churches we 
have been bereft of any common plan 
and so have drifted into an inefficiency 
which a business firm would never 
tolerate. 

The call of the hour is not for more 
information but for more readiness to 
act upon the information we already 
have. We know what we ought to do. 
Will we do it? 

John Drinkwater’s lines, recently 
quoted by Dr. William R. King in com- 
menting on the coming comity confer- 
ence, were never more pertinent: 
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‘‘We know the paths wherein our feet should 
press, 
Across our hearts are written Thy decrees: 
Yet now, O Lord, be merciful to bless 
With more than these. 


‘Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribb’d and edged with 
steel, 
To strike the blow. 


‘“Knowledge we ask not—knowledge Thou has 
lent 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need, 
Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.’’ 


Learning from the Chinese Church 


A perusal of the review of five years 
history of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of China, recently published, is an 
invigorating experience. The Chris- 
tians of China, in their effort to build 
up a vital cooperating agency, are seen 
to have faced difficulties very closely 
akin to those confronting the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America and to have arrived at solu- 
tions which are of high suggestiveness 
to us. 

The two Councils are alike in not 
being without their critics! Our 
brothers in China say: 

“‘The critics of the Council are of two kinds. 
Some are opposed on principle to such an or- 
ganization, or to some of its basic ideas in regard 
to cooperation between Christians or the right of 
a Christian organization ever to express itself in 
regard to public questions. With critics of this 
group it is not possible to agree. All that can 
be done is to state the position of the Council and 
leave the reader to form his own opinion. The 
second group includes those who agree to the 
main principles on which the Council has been 
constituted but who for various reasons consider 
that those principles have not been adhered to. 
A good deal of such criticism is based on imper- 


? 


fect knowledge of the work done or on actual - 


misstatements which have appeared from time 
to time.’’ 


This statement is equally applicable, 
without the change of a syllable, to the 
experience of the cooperative move- 
ment in the United States. 

Interpreting the spirit which under- 
lies all their work, the leaders in the 
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Chinese Council say that ‘‘one of their 
fundamental principles is that it is in- 
cumbent upon Christians to live and 
work together as brethren, however di- 
vergent may be their views, credal, ec- 
clesiastical and political. It is an inter- 
esting comment upon their ability to do 
this that the present staff represents 
most of the types of church polity now 
operating in China.”’ 

True, again, of the Federal Council 
in America. 

The explanation of the action of the 
China Council with reference to ‘‘polit- 
ical’’ affairs is especially illuminating. 
The Council’s stand, for example, in be- 
half of a prompt and impartial investi- 
gation of the Shanghai riots of 1925 is 
stoutly defended as a truly Christian 
procedure. . 

‘‘The Executive Committee felt upon 
that occasion confronted with a grave 
emergency situation which, in its judg- 
ment, called for immediate, courageous 
and imaginative action... . It also 
felt that it was sufficiently sure of the 
principles held by the overwhelming 
majority of its constituency to justify 
it in the belief that these suggestions 
would meet with their approval.”’ 

Once more, this has been exactly the 
position of the Federal Council in many 
a similar situation. 

In summarizing some of the values 
that have followed from the life and 
work of the China Council, the review 
concludes: 


“By its studies and researches, by its retreats 
and conferences and by its literature the Coun- 
cil has succeeded in bringing freshly into many 
minds some of the underlying problems of the 
common task, it has helped to define issues, to 
elarify thought and to prevent people going on 
in a certain course simply because that course 
has always been followed. 

‘‘The Council has enabled the churches to do 
something toward vindicating their position be- 
fore the people as caring for the nation’s true 
development and as ready to stand out for cer- 
tain moral principles whatever the consequences. 

‘‘Were the Council to pass out of existence, 
there can be little doubt that very much that 1s 
of great importance to the development of Chris- 
tianity in China would go with it. It is also al- 


most certain that there would soon be a demand 
for the creation of another organization to do 
some of these very things. The fact is that the 
Christian conscience as it has been developed in 
China urgently demands some such organ as the 
Couneil.”’ 

We venture to hope that something 
like this is also proving to be true of the 
Federal Council of the Churches in 
America. 


What Do Church Statistics Mean? 


Recent discussions of reported losses 
in church membership, followed by 
other statements reporting gains, seem 
to leave the public mind in a state of 
confusion, both as to the facts and as 
to their meaning. 

That there is a disquieting drift from 
active to inactive membership no one 
who is closely in touch with conditions 
in the churches can doubt. It was this 
to which Dr. H. K. Carroll was calling 
attention in an article which hazarded 
the guess that half a million names were 
taken from Protestant church rolls last 
year, chiefly because members had be- 
come too indifferent to keep in any 
touch with the church or, when they re- 
moved to other communities, regarded 
their membership as too unimportant 
to bother to make a transfer. 

When taken up by the daily press, 
this statement was completely misinter- 
preted. The impression was created 
that the Protestant churches had suf- 
fered a net loss of half a million last 
year. So widespread was this erroneous 
view that officials of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches, in a statistical table 
published on another page of the Bulle- 
tin, found it necessary to make a cor- 
rection. This statement makes it incon- 
trovertible that the churches, so far 
from having net losses, are steadily 
gaining, and, in most years during the 
last two decades, gaining faster than 
the growth in population. 

In a careful study in World’s Work, 
Charles Stelzle has given us the longer 
range of vision needed for a correct 
perspective. Looking back over a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years he shows 
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that, in 1800, seven out of every one 
hundred of the population were Prot- 
estant church members; in 1850, fifteen 
out of every one hundred; in 1900, 
twenty-four. In other words, during 
the nineteenth century the churches 
gained three and a half times as fast as 
the population. This is nothing less 
than a magnificent testimony to the vi- 
tality of the American churches and 
their increasing hold on the hearts and 
minds of the people throughout the 
vicissitudes of a hundred years. 

In 1925, according to Dr. Stelzle’s 
study, twenty-six out of every one hun- 
dred persons were members of the 
Protestant churches. This means that 
the churches were still gaining faster 
than the population, but at a consider- 
ably retarded rate. This should lead 
all Christians to a thoughtful consider- 
ation, both of their own duty toward 
recruiting the membership of the 
churches, and of the ways by which 
church membership can be made so rich 
and meaningful as never to be treated 
as a matter of indifference. 

More important, in any ease, than the 
size of the Church’s membership is the 
question as to how much church mem- 
bership means. The real question is not 
how many belong, but what difference 
in quality of hfe their belonging sig- 
nifies. Large membership might even 
prove a handicap to the Church. Surely 
it would be so if it lulled us into a feel- 
ing of smug complacency, like a dose of 
soothing syrup when a surgical opera- 
tion is required. 

At least it is well to remember that 
Jerusalem was probably never more re- 
ligious outwardly than when Jesus 
found it inwardly dead. It will also not 
do for us to forget that size and great- 
ness are not always synonymous. The 
Quakers are negligible when it comes to 
a religious census, but it may well be 
doubted whether any group of Chris- 
tians has come nearer to reflecting the 
mind of Christ. 

8S. M. C. 
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Applying Love as Well 
as Preaching It 

The passion for humanity which 
comes from an understanding of Jesus 
Christ and His way of life is powerfully 
influencing the churches today to seek 
vital expression for their religious life 
in practical service to the masses of hu- 
man folks who together make up ‘‘the 
community.’’ The awakened church in 
city or country is no longer satisfied 
merely to preach abstract messages of 
love unrelated to definite problems. 

The modern church is no longer con- 
tent, for instance, merely to conduct the 
funeral services of little children, but 
insists upon inquiring into the causes 
of infant mortality and addresses itself 
with no less love but with more intelli- 
gence to the removal of these causes and . 
the avoidance of needless heartaches. 

It is concerned not only to visit the 
prisoner, but to reform prison methods, 
so that the effect of prison experience 
shall be to reconstruct the life of the 
wrong-doer, rather than to make him 
more criminal than before he fell into 
the hands of the penal system. 

The socialized church now includes 
on its staff a trained social worker, us- 
ing modern case-work methods in fam- 
ily welfare and clearing its cases 
through the central family welfare so- 
ciety of its community. A scientific 
survey is often made of the parish and 
of certain aspects of the entire commu- 
nity, revealing the social, civic and in- 
dustrial conditions which affect the life 
and happiness of the people. Many 
methods are adopted for the further 
education of church members, including 
discussion groups on the social applica- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus, confer- 
ences with special speakers bringing 
constructive suggestions for industrial 
progress and peace, open forums on 
Sunday afternoon or evening for the 
consideration of the great problems of 
industry, race and international rela- 
tions from a Christian point of view. 

J. M. 
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What It Means to Spiritualize Our Age 


By Bisnop WinuiamM Fraser McDowerw 
Part of an address before the Wesleyan Conference at Bradford, England, July 18 


I AM sure that my Church 
would ask me to say to you 
that we have a common, united, 
urgent duty to give Jesus Christ 
at this hour a saving Church in | 
the world. Our deepest relation- 
ships are not political nor racial, 
deep as those are. They are 
religious. Our deepest loyalties 
are not our civil loyalties, pas- 
sionate as those loyalties are. We 
must ever hold aloft the sov- 
ereignty of the King of Kings, 
our glorious Redeemer. We are 
churches of Jesus Christ, sharing 
His purpose today as in the days 
of our fathers. Therefore we 
must give to Christ a saving 
Church for His use in the world. He has none 
now in any worthy sense. 

In much of our discussion as we approach 
Lausanne we seem to be thinking chiefly of sav- 
ing our doctrinal positions or our church order. 
I incline to think that this Methodism of ours, 
which once threw the whole question of ortho- 
doxy and orders right out into the stream of 
human life and tested all orders and ordinances 
and doctrines by the evangelistic test, ‘‘Do they 
bring men to God and hold them there for com- 
plete redemption?’’ may have to do it again in 
your lands and ours. Only a liberal, free mod- 
ern evangelicism will save orthodoxy, and only 
an active, modern passion for saving men ac- 
cording to the mind of Christ will save evangel- 
icism. We have got to make and administer our 
doctrines and our orders, and our ethical legis- 
lation in the atmosphere of the cross. 


Wuat Is ‘‘SprriruaLity’’ 


And I am sure that my Church would want 
- me to say that we surely have a large and 
common task in helping to spiritualize and mor- 
alize the modern world. 

I do not know how this is with you. But I 
will say to you of my own Church, away from 
home, what I have said to it at home, that our 
most serious weakness lies in our unlikeness to 
our Christ. We are not nearly enough making 
the mind of our world according to the mind of 
Christ, nor its morals according to the life of 
Christ. 

Certain of the older types of experience have 
ceased to be common among us, certain phrases 
are not heard as often as of yore. And men 
mourn their lapse and loss among us, and ery out 
that we are ceasing to be spiritual when maybe 
we are only ceasing to be emotional after a fash- 
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ion. But we cannot restore either 
spirituality or ethics to our time 
by repeating the old phrases or 
seeking to rekindle old emotions 
or by making a speciality of 
spirituality. We can only spirit- 
ualize and moralize the life of 
our materialistic, idealistic age at 
home as I see it by remaking its 
relations, its temper, habits, 
thinking, and purposes according 
to Christ. 

In neither country are we us- 
ing the Church constructively for | 
half of what it is worth. We are 
making a lot of false tests of or- 
thodoxy. Men with us are find- 
ing it a lot easier to make mighty 
doctrinal affirmations about creation, about the 
second coming, about the Virgin Birth than they 
are to be Christlike men in themselves and in 
their relations. And in certain schools we are 
having a revival of talk about being spiritual 
which does not seem to root very deeply in an 
understanding of Jesus Christ or a likeness to 
Him. It is easier than going the whole length 
with Him in genuine character and sound living 
on high levels. I do not know how it is with you, 
but we have not succeeded in giving Jesus Christ 
the pre-eminence in our consideration of the 
money question, the wage question, the sex ques- 
tion, the race question, the war question, the in- 
ternational question and the rest of the long list 
of vital and inexorable issues of life itself. It is 
an open question whether the Church in America 
is supplying or creating a spiritual life which is 
equal to the strain of modern conditions or an 
intellectual leadership equal to the demands of 
modern life. 

We can go on a long time and be exceedingly 
useful on our present level, but we cannot make 
the United States—and I think you cannot make 
Great Britain—either a saved nation or a sav- 
ing nation on this basis. Maybe this is the best 
we can do; but it is not good enough. Our 
fathers did not do it well enough before us. 
Maybe we are not big enough for our tasks any 
more than they were. But on the other hand, 
maybe we can secure a new life for our Church 
today by a new discovery of and a new response 
to the sufficient, adequate God. If ‘‘the world’s 
machinery has become too complicated for the 
world’s engineers,’’ as someone has said, we 
must breed a new race of men. The task of 
theology is to make real the Christlike God. The 
task of religion is to produce a Christlike man 
and world. 
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Cultivating the ‘‘We Feeling” in the Churches 


By Rey. Wiuu1amM R. Kine 


(Part of an address in accepting the executive secretaryship of the Home Missions Council) 


I THINK myself very fortunate in coming into 
this cooperative work at this time when a 
closer relationship between the Home Missions 
Council and the Federal Council of the Churches 
has been effected. It gives a new opportunity, the 
best opportunity we have ever had, for service. 

These Councils give us an opportunity to co- 
operate at least along three lines that are very 
essential. 

Think Together 

They give us an opportunity to do some co- 
operative thinking. I do not mean merely the 
exchange of ideas or what someone has called 
‘“‘the swapping of batting signals’’; I mean really 
thinking together about our great common task, 
the building of the Kingdom of God in America. 
It will take the combined wisdom of all the 
Protestant forces in this country to win it for 
Christ. There is no one denomination which 
can do this work alone. 

For eight years I have been going all over the 
country, meeting all kinds of people, seeing all 
sorts of problems, and a conviction that has been 
erowing upon me is that it will take the com- 
bined wisdom of all our forces to win America 
for Christ. ‘‘In the multitude of counselors 
there is safety.’’ We must pool our wisdom if 
we are going to win. 

Plan Together 

These Councils give us the opportunity to 
plan cooperatively. ‘We do not know each 
other’s problems or programs. We make our 
programs independently and too often keep 
them to ourselves. Now, if we are ‘‘a mighty 
army’’ and ‘‘all one body we’’, then we must 
plan together. The generals of an army sit to- 
gether and make their war plans. Cabinets 
meet and together formulate their policies. 
Business concerns get together and by coopera- 
tive planning lay out their commercial cam- 
paigns. Why should we not be as wise as the 
people of the world? Why should we not as 
Protestant bodies get together and work out our 
programs so that we will know each other’s 
plans, what we are trying to do and how we are 
trying to do it? 

Work Together 

These Councils give an opportunity to work 
cooperatively. The Council of Home Missions 
has planned in its newly organized capacity for 
two types of cooperation. First, direct coopera- 
tion by special committees for special lines of 
- work, such as work among Indians, New Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans. Secondly, indirect cooperation 
through chosen agencies. These are important 
ways of cooperating; but there are larger ways. 
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We can cooperate in a larger way through 
what we call comity. A conference is now be- 
ing projected in the interest of comity, to be 
held in the month of January in the City of 
Cleveland. It is proposed to gather together 
the leaders of our Protestant denominations to 
think together along lines of comity. This con- 
ference is not to be a speech-making affair, but.a 
real conference, based upon data carefully gath- 
ered. We shall sit down and face facts as we 
have found them and, pooling our wisdom, lay 
out plans and then courageously go to work to 
execute them. 

There are still other ways in which we can 
cooperate. We can cooperate in spyrit. That is 
most important. We must have what Dr. Haw- 
thorne calls the ‘‘we feeling’’. When the Pres- 
byterian hears about the success of a piece of | 
Baptist work, he should not think about it as the 
work of somebody apart from himself, but as a 
part of the work ‘‘we’’ are doing, that all the 
forees of Christ are doing. 


The Hope of the Future 


I believe that the great task which faces the 
Church in America is the bringing together of 
the denominations in cooperative thinking and 
planning and working. It is the hope of the 
Church. It is the first step toward church union. 
Bishop Manning says: ‘‘The Church of Christ 
stands before the world today disqualified for its 
divine task because of its own differences and 
divisions.’? Whatever we may think about that 
statement, I am sure that this group is agreed 
that one of the great needs of Protestantism 
today is closer cooperation in our thinking and 
planning and working. If we can get the 
Protestants of America really to cooperate, they 
may not need to unite. 

It is the greatest apologetic for Christianity 
that could be offered. The Kingdom of God in 
foreign lands waits for a great demonstration 
of Protestant cooperation in America. It is the 
one big hope of the home mission cause. It is 


essential to the Christianization of America. 


It is vital to the future of Protestantism. In 
my judgment, Protestantism will be defeated in 
America unless it can get together and demon- 
strate to the world the Christianity it has been 
trying to preach. 


It is interesting to note that the Handbook of 
the Churches, published under the auspices of 
the Federal Council by J. E. Stohlmann, Bal- 
timore, Md., has been included by the American 
Library Association in its new ‘‘Suggestive List 
of 100 Reference Books.’’ 
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Learning to Live Together Around the Pacific 


By Ray Lyman WILBUR 
President of Leland Stanford University 


(Part of the closing address at the Institute of Pacific Relations last summer) 


GP ERE are going on in the Pacific certain 
oreat experiments in the relationships of the 
human family. We need to study them wher- 

ever they are set 
§| up, but we must do 
|| so in a spirit of 
| optimism. Unless 
|| webelieve the 

(|human family is 
- | on its way to some- 
thing better, most 
| the things we do 
‘| are futile. 

We must think, 
|} too, in terms of 
erowth—¢rowth of 
individuals, 
growth of the 
human mind. Not 
to grow is in part 
PRESIDENT RAY LYMAN WILBUR tO die. Too often 

we have associated 
growth with size instead of with other things. 
Part of the growth we have comes from educa- 
tion and, in the democracy that is spreading 
over the world, that is the most important 
thing,—growth in the minds that are making 
up these democracies. Thomas Jefferson based 
his confidence in the success of the American Re- 
public on what he called the ‘‘teachableness of 
the people.’’ He thought they could learn how 
to perpetuate such a government. 

We need to learn because we have now to ad- 
just the whole process of living together within 
a world which is getting smaller and smaller 
each year. We have to have confidence in the 
reasonableness of other people from different 
parts of the Pacific and realize that they have 
the same qualities in this regard as we have. 

We need to recognize that there is no such 
thing as absolute liberty for an individual or for 
a nation. I often think of liberty in the terms 
of a story: Two men were talking and one said 
to the other: ‘‘I can shake my fist in your face 
if I want to. I have liberty to do so.’’ ‘‘You’re 
right. You can shake your fist in my face. But 
your right to shake your fist in my face ends 
exactly where my nose begins.’’ Our contacts 
have become so close that there is no absolute 
liberty for anybody regardless of everybody else 
and there must be mutuality in our association. 


Inadequate International Machinery 
I want to touch upon a few of the outstanding 
facts of this present meeting. In the first place, 
the most outstanding thing to me is the inade- 


quaecy of our international machinery in the 
Pacific. When we approach the problem of 
China with our present machinery for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, it reminds me of 
a lot of old men gathered around a burning of- 
fice building trying to hem in the conflagration 
with buckets full of water. 

The next thing that seems to me most striking 
is the growth of community feeling in the Pacifie 
in spite of the distance. Unconsciously we are 
beginning to feel that the Pacific is a part of a 
creat community of nations, a great arena 
around which nations are finding mutual in- 
terests. 

The third thing I have been impressed by is 
that too much of the thinking that has been done 
about the Pacific in much of our literature and 
in many of our diplomatic and government cir- 
cles belongs on the ‘‘retired list.’’ It is out-of- 
date. It needs fresh points of view and new men 
not to repeat in the Pacific the tragedies of the 
Atlantie. 


Nations Now Interdependent 


The next, and in many ways most striking, 
thing is the economic interdependence of coun- 
tries of the world and particularly countries of 
the Pacific. We are tied together with bonds 
that have become the great bonds of civilization. 
Along with that has gone another factor, the 
breaking down of the frontiers. We try to build 
up these frontiers, but more and more they are 
becoming less in the way of barriers and break- 
ing them down means better opportunity for 
mutuality of interest and views. 

Above all, my impression is that in the Insti- 
tute we have an illustration of the fact that the 
power of ideas is the greatest power that such an 
organization as this can have. 

I have the feeling that in this Institute and in 
other organizations of similar character there is 
opportunity for service to the welfare of the 
human race. We need, with all of our experts, 
with all of our good literature, something of the 
spiritual element if we are going to make the 
best. of the whole occasion. There are now be- 
fore us and always will be a great many un- 
known factors. No matter how we may struggle, 
the world is a mystery—the universe is full of 
problems and we are weak and human. We 
cannot settle all of these difficulties. We must 
have optimism—have a feeling that we are going 
forward and in that attitude meet the difficulties 
that confront us. We must keep our faces for- 
ward, seeking the truth and realizing that ‘‘all 
are parts of a stupendous whole, whose body 
nature is and God the soul.’’ 
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Has the Church a Job for Laymen? 


By F. F. Linpsay, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


Ee the church were distinctively a gospel-pre- 
senting, a preaching church, what would be 
its leading characteristics ? 

First, its architecture would indicate its work, 
in that it would be designed particularly for 
the accommodation of an assembly of the people. 

Second, its literature, especially the church 
papers, would pertain predominantly to preach- 
ing and to preachers. 

Third, its theological schools would devote 
their main effort to the task of preparing men to 
become preachers. 


Fourth, its ministers and supervising church ” 


officers would concern themselves first with mak- 
ing effectual this distinctive and particular pur- 
pose and task of the church, namely, the preach- 
ing of the gospel. 

Does Protestantism qualify fully as a preach- 
ing church? . 

It does. Our system as worked out com- 
pletely meets the specifications noted above. 

But are we not coming to realize that present- 
day conditions require an amendment to this 
plan? Many churches are undertaking the prac- 
tical application of the gospel through service. 
And in so doing are at the same time greatly 
enlarging the pastor’s opportunity to reach the 
people through preaching. 

The life of Christ places more emphasis on 
gospel application by service than on gospel 
presentation and elucidation through preaching, 
and certainly humanity understands and ae- 
cepts religion more readily through the language 
of service than through that of preaching. The 
two should go hand in hand, for ‘‘Faith, if it 
hath not works, is dead.’’ 

Under the social conditions which now prevaii 
the existing over-emphasis of preaching, so that 
it remains the one outstanding, dominant plan of 
the church, has many serious weaknesses. 

First, it imposes an impossible task upon the 
preacher. It operates as though he were the 
only responsible, trained worker and thinker in 
the church. He is held accountable for all that 
is to be initiated or accomplished in the church. 
The preaching-only plan features the minister 
as all-capable, all-efficient and fully qualified to 
do and to be everything which is common to the 
diversified, multitudinous life of the people, 
although he is without lay knowledge or train- 
ing and without time either to get such knowl- 
edge or to use it if he had it. 

Second, depending thus on the minister for 
promotional, as well as exegetical work, the in- 
stitution does not give a relatively fair amount 
of thought and attention to training the laity ; 
In fact, it gives none at all. All it asks of the 
laity is to listen to sermons and pay the bills. 
and to leave to the ministry all else that the 
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church wishes done. Thus it comes to pass that 
for lack of time and training on the part of the 
ministry and for lack of vital interest and sup- 
port on the part of the laity, the institution is, 
generally speaking, dormant in respect to the 
efficient care of children and youth, almost 
wholly lacking in community relationships and 
drifting helplessly as to its missionary duties. 

Third, to assume that the laity cannot be 
trained or interested in Christian work, or that 
it would be a mistake to train and interest them, 
is fully refuted by the experience of women’s. 
missionary societies, which operate frequently 
entirely outside of denominational ecclesiastical 
lines. These organizations of the women are 
not conducted by people who are more able or 
devoted than are those who handle the corre- 
sponding organizations within the church. The 
women use far less money, relatively, in carry- 
ing on their work and are without the recog- 
nized official support and backing of the chureh. 
Nevertheless, they now surpass the church 
boards in very many respects. It is not the 
fault of the church boards, but a basic fault in 
our system. The women have trained their mem- 
bers to feel that each one is a vital part of the 
organization and that each is personally respon- 
sible for results, while the church has not trained’ 
its membership in that way and gives it no actual 
responsibility. The women’s system commands: 
the analytical and constructive thought of their 
brightest and most experienced members. 

This over-dependence on sermonizing confines. 
the entire life of the church to a theological, 
ecclesiastical, one-day-in-seven realm, out of 
range of the knowledge and experience of the 
rank and file of people. Laymen feel that it is 
technical, theoretical and specialized beyond 
their bounds, therefore their ‘‘official’’ relation 
to the church is confined merely to ascertaining 
the wishes of the pastor and passing approval 
thereon. In other words, preaching is so em- 
phasized as to make it the all in all, the end and 
object of church existence, instead of its being 
simply one important method among many 
others of building-up and ecarrying-on Christian 
work by and through the church. 

Some ninety percent of the time and money 
expended in the majority of the local churches: 
is related to presenting the gospel by preaching, 
while relatively no preparation, planning or 
leadership is given to the task of putting the 
message into action through the church mem- 
bership. Is it not self-evident that under present 
social demands and conditions the church ean 
propagate the full gospel only by first educa- 
tionally developing and experimentally occu- 
pying the realm of applied Christianity among 
and through the membership of the chureh? 
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The Call to Unity 


By Rieut Rev. Cuartes H. Brent* 


Nis unity has shpped away from our grasp, 
it is a common fault of the Christian 
world. If it is to be regained it must be 
by the concerted action of all Christians. 
Every section has shared in 
shattering unity. Every sec- 
tion must share in the effort to 
restore it. 

The call to unity is like the 
flow of a river. It never ceases. 
It has been sounding with vary- 
ing accent through the succes- 
sive generations since the _ be- 
ginning. To us it has of late 
come with new force through 
the voice of God’s spirit speak- 
ing to the many divided com- 
munions of our day, as the call |f 
of'a shepherd to his seattered 
flock. He appeals to us to hush 
our prejudices, to sit lightly to 
our opinions, to look on the 
things of others as though they 
were our very own—all this 
without slghting the convic- 
tions of our hearts or our loyalty 
‘to God. It can be done. It must be done. 

It is the call of Christ which arrests us. What 
He said then with human voice, He repeats now 
through His indwelling Spirit. The general 
need of unity is set down by Him in a proverbial 
saying: ‘‘Every kingdom divided against itself 
is brought to desolation; every city or house di- 
vided against itself shall not stand.’’ This is as 
true today as when it was first uttered. It has 
been accepted by the world of men as applying 
to every department of life in its separate group- 
ings—political, intellectual, scientific, social. In 
increasingly wide circles men are striving for 
unity. Lying at the center of all and providing 
the only enduring cement is religious unity. 

Set Our Own House in Order 

What a challenge to Christendom to set its own 
house in order before it further infect the Hast- 
ern world with sectarianism, that robs the Gos- 
pel of its corporate. power and gives people a 
stone instead of bread! The hundred mission- 
ary societies in China today are as suicidal for 
Christianity as the civil divisions are to her 
national peace and prosperity. 

Jesus Christ revealed by His life on earth ex- 
actly what the unity was between Himself and 
His Father. It is not so mystical as to be unin- 
telligible to the simple-hearted. We are not left 
as workmen without a pattern for their task. The 
kind of oneness exhibited by Christ with His 
Father on earth is clear beyond dispute—a pa- 


*Part of the sermon delivered at the opening service of the 
‘World Conference on Faith and Order. 
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ternal and filial relationship, and a liberty 
reached through absolute dependence consum- 
mated by supreme sacrifice. If individuals and 
groups were to practice these two principles, dis- 
union would fade away like 
snow before a summer sun. 
When all Christians recognize 
.| God as Father and look on the 
things of others as of brothers, 
the family of God will be com- 
plete, a glorious Church with- 
out spot or wrinkle. 

God calls man to unity—His 
ideal. Man ealls to God for 
unity—his need. There are 
patches of unity already, it is 
true, in an underlying loyalty 
to Christ. But not enough to 
make Christianity effective as a 
peacemaker, a liberator, a uni- 
versal power, or to satisfy the 
mind of God. 


The Result of Disunion 


Some countries have a mini- 
mum of division at home especi- 
ally where there is a state church. But 
such countries add to the rival denomina- 
tions which split Christ in the mission field, and 
Christianity contradicts itself as a world reli- 
gion. In other countries, as in America, churches 
of every sort and every name obtain. The evil 
effect is most evident in rural districts where the 
chureh-going population is divided into impover- 
ished rival groups without moral and spiritual 
potency. The Christian religion is often degraded 
into a weak philosophy, incompetent and futile. 
Some churches claim exclusive possession of the 
truth as found in Christ and damn those who 
find other interpretations of His life and teach- 
ing. The result is that not fifty percent of the 
population even profess to be followers of Jesus 
Christ, many of them because they are sadly 
perplexed and mystified by jangling claims and 
voices. Churches which have no real reason for 
holding apart still adhere to their shibboleths. 
Federative effort continues where organic unity 
is the only logical step. There is no one voice 
coming with force from every pulpit in every 
country, as there should be, on such great fun- 
damental questions as peace and war, what con- 
stitutes Christian marriage, the social claims of 
Christ, the supra-national character of the 
church. The Christ in one church often categor- 
ically denies the Christ in a neighboring church. 
It would be ludicrous were it not tragic. 

We are living in a world that has lost its way. 
Religion as summed up in Jesus Christ can alone 
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hope to rescue it. It must be, as God’s voice has 
warned us from the beginning, and our own ex- 
perience has tragically confirmed, unified reli- 
gion. God has used, beyond anything we had a 
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right to expect, our divided Christendom. But 
now that we know the sin and disaster of sec- 
tarianism, we cannot hope that he will use it 
much longer. 


Christian Mysticism and Social Service 
By Bishop Francis J. MoConneiu of Pittsburgh 


HRISTIAN mysticism at its best appears to 
be that keen awareness of divine realities 
which comes out of persistent doing of the 
divine will—it is the awareness of the practiced 


soul. Just as the training of any faculty brings, 


at last to that faculty a directness of perception 
and of execution which seems altogether mys- 
terious to an uninstructed onlooker, so constant 
exercise of the whole life in righteousness brings 
an awareness of spiritual values, keener than 
eyesight, swifter than formal reasoning, and 
more instantaneous than deliberate’ resolution. 
Obedience leads to spiritual adjustment, and out 
of the adjustment arise those moral insights 
which are the test of Christianity—and obe- 
dience is possible to all men. 

The mystics have perhaps too often and too 


readily assumed that what they call the direct | 


gaze upon God, or direct communion with God, 
is the essential. If mysticism is communion in 
friendship, we may well ask whether commun- 
ion is at its noblest in such direct gaze. Does not 
friendship as we know it, come to its finest as 
each party to the friendship loses himself in a 
eause to which both are devoted? Which is 
better, to look directly at God, or at the objects 


THE BUBBLE BURSTS 

In response to inquiries as to what had hap- 
pened to the magazine Patches, to which refer- 
ence has been made from time to time in these 
columns because of its attacks last spring upon 
the Federal Council of the Churches, the fol- 
lowing brief statement is printed for the infor- 
mation of the readers of the BULLETIN. 

According to press dispatches which seem to 
be authoritative, the magazine Patches has en- 
tirely passed out of existence. The publisher 
of the paper, according to recent articles in 
Philadelphia papers, is under an indictment for 
financial irregularities and released from jail 
on heavy bail. 

The articles attacking the Federal Council 
were prepared by a former writer on a military 
journal, who had tried for some time, without 
success, to sell them to magazines of recognized 
standing. In presenting them through the 
columns of Patches, he associated with him- 
self an Army officer who has been con- 
nected on several previous occasions with at- 
tacks upon the peace program of the churches, 
especially the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

This statement is made chiefly because these 
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to which God is devoted? If we could but learn 
the object of the divine thought, the sure road 


-to friendship would necessarily be the contem- 


plation of that object. 


Now, the Christ-revelation leaves us in no — 


doubt as to the object of divine contemplation 
and effort, namely, a race of men, an organized 
humanity, redeemed into likeness to Christ. If 
by some ineffable transport of emotion we could 
be swept up into a vision of all things in God, 
the surest testimony that we had actually been 
with God would be that we had not only seen 
God more clearly, but had seen the object of His 
thought and love more clearly. 

In the friendships which mean most, each 
party to the friendship finds the other most 
completely in losing himself in the purposes 
to which that other is giving himself. So that 
there is a world of significance for friendship 
with the divine in the organie bond which links 
together in Jesus’ word the second command- 
ment with the first as ‘‘like unto the first.’’ In 
service for men we attain to the vision of God. 
We see God by looking in the direction in which 
God fixes His gaze. We meet Him at the far 
end of His sweep of vision. 


thoroughly discredited articles in a thoroughly 
discredited publication being taken at their face 
value by many who did not know their flimsy 
character, have been made the basis of other 
vague ‘‘charges’’ wholly without foundation. 


An indication of the value of the Federal 
Council’s Committee on Financial and Fiduci- 
ary Matters is found in the fact that Dr. Alfred 
Willams Anthony, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, is in much demand for addresses and 
discussions at meetings of bankers and trust 
officers on possible cooperation between churches, 
banks and lawyers in the interest of building up 
resources for the missionary, educational and 
benevolent organizations of the churches. On 
September first, Dr. Anthony gave an address. 
before the Third Mid-Continent Trust Confer- 
ence, held under the auspices of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
October 12-14, Dr. Anthony is to be present and 
speak at a meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, in Memphis, Tenn., upon 
‘‘Bequest Insurance for Charitable Organiza- 
tions. ”’ 
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Everyman’s Duty to Propagate His Religion 


By Roserr E. Speer 
Moderator, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 


NY man who has a religion is 
bound to do one of two things 
with it, change it or spread it. If 
it isn’t true, he must give it up. 
If it is true, he must give it away. 
This is not the duty of minis- 
ters only. Religion is not an af- 
fair of a profession or of a caste. 
It is the business of every com- 
mon man. Where did I come 
from? What am I here for? 
Whither am I going? These are 
questions which confront every 
man. They are no more real to'\a 
minister than they are to a mer- 
chant or a marine. Every man 
must answer them for himself. 
And the answer that he gives 
them determines his religion. 
There is no proxy religion. Each 
man has his own. If he hasn’t, 
he has none. No other man can 
have it for him. And if he has 
his own, then he must propagate it, if it is true, 
or repudiate it, if it is false. 


The Duty of All Disciples 


The command to evangelize the world was not 
given by our Lord to apostles only, or to those 
whom tthe apostles might centuries later be 
claimed to have commissioned for such work. It 
was given to all believers. ‘‘Every disciple was 
to be a discipler,’’ as Dr. Gordon used to say. 
Whosoever heard the good news was to pass it on 
to the next man, and he to the next. 

The idea that the world or any one land is to 
be evangelized by one section of the Christian 
body, the other sections being exempt from all 
duty of propagation of the faith, is preposterous 
for many reasons; chiefly because a faith that 
does not make every possessor eager to propa- 
gate it is not worth propagating, and will not be 
received by any people to whom it is offered. 
The religion that would spread among men must 
be offered by man to man, and its power seen in 
dominating the lives of all its adherents and 
making them eager for its dissemination. No 
propagation of a profession, essential as a dis- 
tinct teaching and leading class may be, will 
ever accomplish what can be accomplished by a 
great mass of common men who preach Christ 
where they stand in home, office, road or shop. 


The Example of Islam 


“Tn the list of Indian missionaries of Moham- 
medanism, published in the journal of a religi- 
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ous and philanthropic society of 
Lahore,’’ says Arnold in The 
Preaching of Islam, ‘‘we find the 
names of schoolmasters; govern- 
ment clerks in the Canal and 
Opium Departments; traders, in- 
cluding a dealer in camel carts; 
an editor of a newspaper ; a book- 
binder, and a workman in a 
printing establishment. These 
men devote the hours of leisure 
left them after the completion of 
the day’s labor to the preaching 
of their religion in the streets and 
bazaars of Indian cities, seeking 
to win converts from among 
Christians and Hindus, whose re- 
ligious belief they controvert and 
attack.’’ 


This is what constitutes the 
power of Islam. With no mis- 
sionary organization, with no 
missionary order, the religion yet 
spread over Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
and retains still its foothold on the soil of Hu- 
rope. Where the common man believes his re- 
ligion and spreads it, other men believe it, too. 


The Place of the Minister 


The minister is to be simply colonel of the 
regiment. The real fighting is to be done by the 
men in the ranks who earry the guns. No ideal 
could be more non-Christian or more irrational 
than that the religious colonel is engaged to do 
fighting for his men, while they sit at ease. And 
yet, perhaps, there is one idea current which is 
more absurd still. That is that there is to be no 
fighting at all, but that the colonel is paid to 
spend his time solacing his regiment, or giving 
it gentle, educative instruction, not destined 
ever to result in any downright manly effort on 
the part of the whole regiment to do anything 
against the enemy. 

Laymen are bound to propagate their religion 
by speaking about it, by preaching it, in fact. 
When one man meets another in a railroad train 
and speaks of Christ to him, it is as legitimate 
a type of preaching as the delivery of a set dis- 
course by another man from a pulpit in a 
church. Telling men the Gospel, explaining 
what Christ can be to a man, is preaching, as 
seriptural as any preaching can be made. It 
makes no difference if it is done haltingly. A 
broken testimony from a laborer to his friend 


- is likely to be more effective than a smooth and 


conclusive Sunday morning sermon. 
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Why Labor Looks to the Church 


By Wiu1AM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 


(Part of an address at a union church service in Hyde Park, Boston, on Labor Sunday. Mr. 
Green, 1t may be noted, is an active member of, and official in, a Baptist Church) 


pp membership of the American Federation 
of Labor wishes very much that the Church 
might understand and know the true aims and 
purposes of organized labor. We invite a care- 
ful study of the character of our movement, its 
historic background, its principles, its mission, 
its potentialities and the great need for such a 
moral and economic force within the domain of 
industry. We are confident that such a study 
will lead to the conclusion that organization, 
among working men and women, is the inevita- 
ble development of industrial progress, and that 
it grew out of the needs of working people for 
protection against exploitation and oppression. 

It is not expected that the Church should take 
a position upon the question of ‘‘open shop’’ 
or upon technical trade matters which occasion- 
ally cause dispute and controversy between em- 
ployers and employes, but where would the 
Chureh go for an expression from labor upon 
moral, economic, social and humane questions 
if not to organized labor? 

Human slavery and human subjection has 
failed wherever the searching light of Christian 
truth has shed its rays. Each step in human 
progress and each period of the world’s history 
is marked with conflict resulting from the at- 
tempts of rulers and despots to exercise lord- 
ship, control and ownership over others. The 
exercise of such power excites protest and op- 
position from thosé who deplore such an in- 
fringement of human freedom. 

The labor movement proposes that efficiency 
and productivity shall constitute the basis of the 
wage structure and that cooperation shall be 
established in all industrial enterprises, this con- 
dition to be predicated upon a frank and honest 
recognition of a full and free exercise of the 
personal and collective rights of both employers 
and employes. 

A favorable psychological condition must be 
created in order to make such a plan of pro- 
cedure successful. Men must think differently. 
A cooperative state of mind must be substituted 
for that of antagonism and resentment. 

Obviously the Church must be interested in the 
problems of industry and in the developments 
which have taken place in the relationships be- 
tween employers and employes. It must exer- 
cise its great moral and spiritual influence on 
the side of justice, fair dealing and human bet- 
terment. 

The millions of workers whose lives are in- 
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separably associated with industry must be con- 
vineed that the Church is not dominated and 
controlled by wealth and social caste; that it is 
not opposed to trade unions nor to the legitimate 
activities of working men and women who are 
trying to elevate their standards of hfe and 
living. All who are connected with industry 
must be taught that the Church prescribes a 
formula, which is given divine sanction, for the 
solution of all problems and all controversies 
which arise between employers and employes. 

The call of the hour is to the Church, to con- 
vinee the masses of the people of its own faith 
in the efficiency of Christian principles in the 
solution of those problems which create bitter- 
ness, strife and division between employers and 
employes. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF LIFE 


In view of plans being made by other organi- 
zations for a Street and Highway Safety Cam- 
paign in October, the following resolution was 
adopted by the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council at its July meeting: 

‘“‘The Administrative Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in Ameri- 
ca, would call the earnest attention of the 
churches, pastors, and Christian people to the 
appalling results of the disregard of human 
safety in the constantly increasing loss of human 
life caused by recklessness and selfishness in 
travel on the highways of the country and in the 
streets of our cities. 

‘‘Especially does a constant toll of the lives 
of little children bring daily unhappiness in 
multitudes of homes. 

‘“We urge that the laws be of commensurate 
severity and that their enforcement be strict. 
We would suggest as more important, however, 
that pastors take appropriate opportunity to 
urge upon the people of their communities a 
unified effort to secure voluntary restraint and 
considerateness, both upon the part of pedes- 
trians and drivers, and we wish to commend 
heartily all such efforts.’’ 

This action gains vivid meaning when one 
reads the figures recently compiled by the 
United States Department of Commerce show- 
ing the number of people killed by automobiles. 
During the year ending August 18, 1927, no 
fewer than 6,993 men, women and children lost 
their lives in motor casualties. 
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. INTERNATIONAL 


GoopwitL 


(> 
(Continuing the Bi-Weekly RYH tate of the Commission on 
International Justice and Goodwill) 


Shall the United States Help to Outlaw War? 
4 pay Armistice Week pamphlet, just issued by 

the Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill, bears the timely 
title, ‘‘Shall the United States Join With France 
and Other Nations in Outlawing and Renouncing 
War?’’ This eight-page publication is in the 
nature of a review of the arbitration policies of 
the United States, with particular reference to 
M. Briand’s proposal. 

A study is made of the Bryan and other arbi- 
tration treaties to which the United States has 
been a party. The conclusion drawn is that the 
United States has fallen behind the other nations 
in the matter of readiness to submit all disputes 
to other forms of settlement than war. It is 
pointed out that no fewer than 82 arbitration 
treaties of an unlimited scope have been nego- 
tiated and proclaimed by 43 nations, of which 
treaties France has five, Italy ten and Great 
Britain one. The United States stands alone 
among the great nations in its refusal to enter 
into a single all-inclusive arbitration covenant. 

The major question discussed is whether the 
United States shall make binding treaties with 
France, and declare its desire to make them with 
other countries also, not to resort to war what- 
ever the dispute may be—excepting, of course, 
war for self-defense against actual attack. The 
three draft treaties designed to incorporate the 
Briand proposal for the renunciation of war 
drafted by the American Foundation, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace (Pro- 
fessors Shotwell and Chamberlain) and the Ar- 
bitration Crusade, are analyzed and compared 
with regard to their position on such matters 
as self-defense, settlement of disputes, concilia- 
tion commissions, and fundamental assumptions. 

It is proposed in this pamphlet that American 
citizens, within the church and outside of it, 
express in appropriate ways their earnest desire 
that the United States enter upon treaties for 
absolutely outlawing war. A suggested petition 
is presented embodying the suggestion that the 
Government of the United States enter into the 
following treaty relations with as many nations 
as possible: 

“1, To renounce war between the signatories as a 
national policy and to regard it henceforth as an 
illegitimate method of attempting to secure national 
objectives, it being expressly understood that this 
agreement does not prevent them from self-defense in 
ease of actual attack. 

“2 To submit to suitable international tribunals 
for peaceful settlement, just so far as possible, every 


dispute which cannot be solved by the usual methods 
of diplomacy, it being clearly understood that even 
in regard to disputes which they may not be willing 
to submit to international tribunals they will, never- 
theless, not resort to war.” 

This pamphlet concludes with a number of 
concrete and workable suggestions for the ob- 
servance of Armistice Week in the interest of 
world peace. 


Geneva Happenings of Interest to the Church 


Germany Agrees to Compulsory Arbitration 

Dr. Gustav Stresemann, German Foreign Min- 
ister, announced on September 9, before the 
League of Nations Assembly, that his country 
would accept the compulsory arbitration clause 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
When this announcement was made the Assem- 
bly delegates rose and cheered. Germany is the 
first of the great nations to accept without pro- 
viso the principle of obligatory resort to the 
World Court on all questions with which the 
Court is competent to deal. Dr. Stresemann’s 
declaration has already been endorsed by the 
Reich. Germany thus stands out as one of the 
foremost advocates in behalf of arbitration and 
conciliation. 


Toward the Outlawry of Aggressive War 

The outlawing of aggressive war has come to 
be one of the major concerns of the League of 
Nations. This became evident when the Assem- 
bly adopted, on September 24, the Polish reso- 
lution which provides that, ‘‘all wars of aggres- 
sion are, and always shall be, prohibited and that 
every pacific means must be employed to settle 
disputes of every description which may arise 
between states.’’ During the roll call on this 
highly significant resolution, every nation voted 
‘“Yes’’. States which are members of the League 
are now morally bound to conform to the prin- 
ciples thus enunciated. 


The Quest for Security 

In order to hasten the convening of the much- 
talked-of International Disarmament Confer- 
ence, the League of Nations Assembly has 
adopted a resolution sponsored by the French 
delegation, whereby the Preparatory Disarma- 
ment Commission, while continuing its arrange- 
ments for the limitation of armaments, will at 
the same time exercise itself in the further ex- 
tension of arbitration agreements and security 
pacts. 

This resolution ‘‘recommends the progressive 
extension of arbitration by means of particular 
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or collective agreements between states, members 
and non-members of the League of Nations, in 
order that there may result between all states a 
growth of the mutual confidence indispensable 
to the success of the Disarmament Conference.”’ 
This resolution contemplates a special study ‘‘of 
measures susceptible of giving all states the 
guarantees of arbitration and security necessary 
to allow them to fix the level of their armaments 
at the lowest possible figures in an international 
disarmament contract.’’ 


“‘There is a Moral Force’’ 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign 
Secretary, declared, during one of the Assembly 
debates, ‘‘I do not want to say that war is im- 
possible. But year after year war becomes more 
difficult, because more dangerous and more 
costly. Moreover, there is a moral force, becom- 
ing more powerful daily, which cannot be ne- 
elected or resisted. This moral force is there to 
bring any offending nation to the bar of justice.’’ 


Smaller Nations Step to the Front 

Three smaller nations have been elected to 
membership in the Council for the coming year, 
Canada, Cuba and Finland. This is regarded by 
some as indicating the rising influence of small 
nations. Shortly after taking her seat, Canada 
voted in opposition to Great Britain. This is 
felt by certain observers to explode the theory 
that the several members of the British Empire 
would stand as a unit in the fashioning of in- 
ternational policies. 


U.S. to Attend Another League Conference 


Secretary of State Kellogg has accepted the 
invitation of the League of Nations to send a 
body of official delegates to the forthcoming in- 
ternational trade conference that convenes in 
Geneva on October 17. This conference will con- 
sider a draft convention stipulating that ‘‘each 
contracting State undertakes within a period of 
six months to abolish all import and export pro- 
hibitions and restrictions and not thereafter to 
impose or maintain any such prohibitions or re- 
strictions.’’ The proposed convention would not 
affect American restrictions against the import 
of liquor, inasmuch as prohibitions ‘‘imposed for 
moral and humanitarian reasons or for the sup- 
pression of improper traffic are ex- 
empted from the agreement.’’ 


Must We Have War? 


The twelfth annual Goodwill Congress of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches will convene in St. Louis, 
November 9-11. Three themes will be uppermost 
in the mind of this gathering, arbitration and 
conciliation, outlawry of war, and reduction of 
armaments. The discussions will converge on 
the fundamental question, ‘‘Must we have war?”’ 

As in other years, the World Alliance is mar- 
shalling for its Goodwill Congress many promi- 
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nent advocates of peace and international un- 
derstanding. A ‘‘Message of Appraisement”’ of 
actual world conditions will be given by Mr. 
Henry Wickham Steed, Editor of the British 
Review of Reviews and formerly Editor of the 
London Times. The Armistice day address will 
be delivered by Hon. Newton D. Baker, formerly 
Secretary of War. Interpretative and inspira- 
tional addresses will be made by Major-General 
Henry T. Allen, Mr. Roger W. Babson, Dr. Tim- 
othy Lew, Dr. William P. Merrill, Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, Colonel Raymond Robins and Prof. 
James T. Shotwell. 

Rev. Arthur Pringle of London will be one of 
the overseas guests of the Congress. President 
Daniel J. Cowling of Carleton College, North- 
field, Minnesota, will act as chairman of the 
Committee on ‘‘Message and Recommenda- 
tions. ’’ 


Educators Question Compulsory Military 
Training 

Compulsory military training in schools and 
colleges is being looked upon with increasing 
misgiving by the educators of the world. At the 
recent Toronto gathering of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations this subject was 
warmly discussed by the representatives of vari- 
ous educational associations the world over. No 
action for or against such training was taken at 
Toronto, a final decision on this issue being post- 
poned to the 1929 meeting of the Federation, in 
Geneva. 

A report, prepared by Mr. E. J. Sainsbury, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey, England, was submitted 
to the delegate assembly of the Toronto confer- 
ence, in which compulsory military training in 
civilian schools and colleges was unreservedly 
condemned as being contrary to the principles 
of democracy and inimical to the peace of the 
world. 

‘““A good educational system,’’ according to 
this report, ‘‘should develop a sense of responsi- 
bility both nationally and internationally, and 
therefore a strong demand must be put forward 
for disarmament, or at least a limitation of arma- 
ments, and less of military preparedness. Our 
ideal and aim, therefore, should be a renuncia. 
tion of every system of physical violence. This 
would lead to no standing army except un.¥ier 
strict Lmitations and no military training for 
youths under eighteen years of age. 

‘‘The policy of the Federation should be to 
demand and to advocate extensive physical train- 
ing for adolescent youth up to eighteen years 
of age as against all military training. Let the 
Federation be enthusiastic for a brotherly world, 
which if gained would outlaw war and all its 
attendant horrors.’’ 


Maine Methodists Heard From 


The Maine Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
(Continued on Page 31). 
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The New Ministry of Business 


By Grorce W. CoLEMAN * 


OU ask me what career I would choose if I 
could start life over at twenty-one or twen- 
ty-two years of age. I would want above every- 
thing else to de- 
vote the next fifty 
years of my life 
aS a pioneer in 
the new order of 
business, or per- 
_ haps I might say 
in the new minis- 
try of business. 
I believe the day 
has come for the 
first time in his- 
tory when a man 
ean take up busi- 
ness aS a career 
in the same spirit 
which has 
prompted you to 
go into Christian 
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ministry. 

Heretofore a man who found himself with a 
business aptitude and an imperative desire to 
serve his day and generation would go into bus- 
imess with the idea of using it as a stepping- 
stone to Christian service. He would think of 
his business as a means of acquiring wealth, ex- 
perience and reputation which some day he 
would use directly in the affairs of the King- 
dom. Many a noble Christian business man has 
served magnificently in that way, but I think 
the time has now come when a young man can 
follow business as a profession with the purpose 
of making the business itself serve the Kingdom 
of God in a most direct and effective manner 
entirely aside from the uses to which he might 
put his profits in philanthropies outside of his 
business. 

According to the old order of business you 
were successful if you had accumulated a large 
sum of money and had held on to it. That was 
the only question you were asked, how much you 
were worth. No one asked you how you got it, 
where you got it or whom you hurt in the getting 
of it. If you made a pile of money and held on 
to it, you were a successful business man. 

In the new order of business it will be some- 
what different. You will have to pass muster 
on three essential points before you will be 
crowned as a first-class business man. The first 
criterion will be very much the same as it was in 
the old order of business, did you make money 
and accumulate a. surplus for the enlargement 
and development of your business? If you can- 
not do that, you will be down and out at the 


* Part of an address to a group of theological students. 


start. But you will not yet be out of the kin- 
dergarten class. If you are able to say that 
your business has been ‘‘successful,’’ you will 
then be asked if your business is scientific. Are 
you employing all that modern science, physical 
and mental, can teach by way of eliminating 
waste and extravagance in your business? Men 
who make money and at the same time waste 
men, machinery, materials and money will not 
be counted first-class business men. 

If you are able to pass muster on both these 
examinations, and say that your business is both 
successful and scientific, then they give the third 
test; is your business sound? This does not 
mean, can you liquidate and cash in success- 
fully, but rather it means this, is your business 
a blessing, a benefit to everybody connected 
with it, owners, managers, workers and custo- 
mers; is it a benefit to the locality in which it is 
placed, and a benefit to the city, state and nation 
of which it is a part? If you ean give an affirm- 
ative answer to this question as well as the other 
two, then you are entitled to receive your diplo- 
ma as a first-class business man in the new order 
of business. 

Perhaps you think I am speaking now too 
idealistically. Let me remind you of a case in 
point that completely justifies my statement. 
There was in this country until recently a busi- 
ness that was both successful and scientific, but 
because it was not sound the American people 
rose up and wiped it out of existence in one 
night. I mean the distillery and brewery busi- 
ness. In days to come, every business, large and 
small, will be obliged to justify its existence by 
the service it renders to humanity. 


DEFAMING CHRISTIAN IDEALISTS 

In an earlier issue of the FEDERAL COUNCIL 
BULLETIN attention was called to the fact that 
the Southern Textile Bulletin, published in 
Charlotte, N. C., had made false and vituperative 
attacks upon Rev. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary of 
the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, because of the assistance 
which Dr. Tippy gave to the group of Southern 
church leaders which issued, last spring, ‘‘An 
Appeal to Industrial Leaders of the South,’’ sug- 
gesting a program of cooperation in improving 
industrial conditions. 

Letters from more than one quarter, including 
a vigorous statement from Rev. E. O. Watson, 
Editor of the Southern Christian Advocate, of 
Columbia, S. C., called the attention .of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin to the falseness of its 
statements and insisted on their correction, but 
the Editor of the Southern Textile Bulletin has 
refused to take the step which ordinary fairness 
and honesty so obviously demand. 
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Goodwill Project with Mexico 


HE Committee on World Friendship among 
Children, after conference with leaders in 
many organizations all over the country, an- 
nounces its second ‘‘goodwill project’’. The 
spirit of this project is similar to that of the 
Doll Messengers of Friendship, of which nearly 
thirteen thousand went to Japan during the 
winter of 1927, and which were distributed in 
the schools of Japan on Doll Festival Day, pro- 
ducing a profound impression on the entire 


nation. ‘ 


Friendship School Bags 


It is now proposed that Friendship School 
Bags be sent to the children of Mexico, each bag 
to contain articles of interest and help in the 
school life of the children. The bags may be 
sent by day schools and Sunday schools, by in- 
dividual classes, by special groups of all kinds, 
and also by individual children and by adults. 

The Mexican Vice-Minister of Education has 
approved the project and will distribute the 
bags in the schools of Mexico, of which there are 
about 15,000, with 1,250,000 pupils. 


\\ JA 


The Friendship School Bags will be made of 
durable fabrikoid, decorated with a beautiful 
design in color, and with the Mexican and 
American flags. The cost of each is $1.75, which 
amount should accompany every order. The 
school or group participating in the project will 
add certain articles to be bought or made, and 
will send the bag by parcel post. direct to 
Mexico City. 

Distribution Day, September 16, 1928 


The Friendship Bags will be officially distri- 
buted in the schools on Mexico’s Independence 
Day, September 16, 1928, which day is univer- 
sally observed in all publie schools. The project 
may be undertaken and the bags sent to Mexico 
at any time between January 1 and July 30, 
1928, according to the convenience of American 
schools and communities. 


Educational Value of Project 
The Committee believes that this Friendship 
School Bag project will give opportunity for 
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interesting and educating our young people in 
the history of Mexico and its people, and for 
promoting a better understanding and feeling 
of goodwill between the two countries. 

Every kind of organization in every city, 
town and village in every state of the Union is 
invited to have a share in this goodwill ad- 
venture. 

Those who are interested may write for the 
pamphlet of detailed suggestions and directions 
(ready in November) published by the Com- 
mittee on World Friendship among Children, 
Mrs. Jeannette W. Emrich, Secretary, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York. It is hoped that 
many will begin now to see that a suitable com- 
munity committee is organized to make the pro- 
ject a success in their own towns and cities. 


DR. KING WELCOMED TO NEW TASK 

On the evening of September 8, Dr. William 
R. King, the new Executive Secretary of the 
Home Missions Council, was the guest of honor 
at a dinner at the Aldine Club, New York, mark. 
ing the beginning of his new work. The guests 
included many of the leaders in the missionary | 
work of the American Churches. Dr. Charles 
L. White, Executive Secretary of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, and President 
of the Home Missions Council, was toastmaster. 

Addresses of welcome and appreciation were 
made by Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, in behalf 
of the Federal Council of the Churches, and 
Mrs. John Ferguson, in behalf of the Council 
of Women for Home Missions. The notable 
address by Dr. King, setting forth his convic- 
tions concerning the urgent demand for in- 
creased cooperative service among the churches, 
is printed in large part on another page of the 
BULLETIN. 


DR. STEWART HONORED 


Rey. George Stewart, 
Ph. D., known to readers 
of the Federal Council 
Bulletin as the co-author 
with Dr. Adolf Keller of 
“Protestant Europe—Its 
Crisis and Outlook,” the 
most authoritative publi- 
cation concerning pres- 
ent conditions confronting 
the European churches, 
was honored by the de- 
gree of Doctor of Theol- 
ogy from the Faculté 
Libre de Theologie Pro- 
testante de Paris. 

Dr. Stewart is associate 
minister of the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York, and 
one of the most effective 
interpreters in this coun- 
try of the life and spirit 
both of European Pro- 
testantism and of the 
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Building Box-Office Support for Better Dramas 


ae by many of the 
religious leaders of Ameri- 
ea, the Church and Drama As- 
sociation at the end of Septem- 
ber took a definite step toward 
throwing the full weight of sup- 
port of church people behind 
the best dramatic productions 
on both stage and screen. Feel- 
ing that support of the best at 
the box office will do more to 
raise dramatic standards than 
condemnation and black-listing 
of the objectionable, the <Asso- 
ciation has begun the issuance 
of a weekly guide to worth while 
pictures and plays. 

A play-going committee, con- 
sisting of men and women who are well ac- 
quainted with the stage and screen, will visit 
the theatres upon release of plays and motion 
pictures and will determine which plays and 
pictures are to be recommended each week as 
especially meritorious. 

In addition to the bulletin service, every other 
possible avenue of information will be utilized 
by the Church and Drama Association in its ef- 
fort to build up a strong patronage for worth 
while theatrical productions, not only in New 
York, but throughout the country. Producers 
are not to know in advance whether their plays 
are being considered or not. 

The first issue of the bulletin, which appeared 
September 28, recommends ‘‘The Mikado,’’ a 
Gilbert and Sullivan comic opera, presented by 
Winthrop Ames, and ‘‘The Student Prinee,’’ a 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture founded on the 
story of ‘‘Old Heidelberg.’’ Neither play nor 


picture, it is interesting to note, is of the type 


which is ordinarily called ‘‘religious.’’ 

Hon. John W. Davis, former candidate for 
president and ex-ambassador to Great Britain, 
is honorary president of the Church and Drama 
Association. The Rev. 8. Parkes Cadman, presi- 
dent of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, is president. Rev. George 
Reid Andrews, is executive director and editor 
of the weekly bulletin with headquarters at 105 
Kast 22nd Street, New York City. The vice- 
presidents are Dr. Cyrus Adler, president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary; Rev. Francis P. 
Duffy, pastor of Holy Cross Church (Roman 
Catholic) ; Right Rev. William T. Manning of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine; Prof. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps of Yale University, and Mrs. 
John Ferguson, representing organized church 
women. 

Mr. Andrews, executive director, in the first 
issue, outlines the policies and purposes of the 
Association’s Bulletin as follows: 
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‘“This is the first issue ef the 
Chureh and Drama Bulletin. It 
will appear weekly during the 
dramatic season. We shall try 
to make it a reliable guide to 
plays and pictures which are 
worth while. No mention will 
be made of dramatie produe- 
tions which do not measure up 
to the standard set by the play- 
going committees of the Church 
and Drama Association. We 
hope we shall have something 
meritorious to report each week. 

‘‘In recommending plays and 
pictures we shall undertake to 
judge them as a whole, their 
general intent and purpose, but 
a sincere purpose however noble cannot atone 
for poor art. 

““The present form has been adopted so that 
it will fit into the pocket of the business man, 
the purse of the shopper, and can be spread eas- 
ily on the bulletin boards of churches, schools, 
Y. M. and Y. W. C. A.’s, libraries, and other 
such institutions. The form and content will be 
determined ultimately by the experience we gain 
as our work develops. We would appreciate 
suggestions from our subscribers as to how we 
may make the best use of the bulletin and our 
organization. Our purpose is to support the 
good in dramatic art and thus help to make the 
good prevail.’’ 

Dr. Cadman, in urging support for the new 
movement to help the drama uplift itself, said: 

‘‘Every thoughtful religious leader is aware 
of the great influence the drama is exerting on 
the attitude and ideals of his people, especially 
the youth of his congregation. The theatre has 
a rightful and necessary place in our civilization 
but it must be guided and controlled if it is not 
to undermine the foundations of society. The 
Chureh and Drama Association has been organ- 
ized to secure concerted effort in the interest of 
wholesome drama on the stage and screen.’’ 

The first annual dinner of the Church and 
Drama Association is to be held in New York, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, on October 17. 


‘““We see the drink habit driven from some of 
its strongholds. The sportsman does not use it, 
the industrial worker no longer needs it. The 
capitalist knows it ‘blasts business. Safety 
First on railroads, in automobiles, and in air- 
planes demand total abstinence. Drink is no 
longer needed in the working world and women 
can win the social world in a campaign to make 
clear that drink is not essential to a good time.”’ 

Evia A. Booun, President 
National Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 
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Reformation Day, October Thirtieth 


KennETH D. MILLER 
Executive Secretary, Federal Council’s Commission on Relations with Religious Bodies in Europe 


UR church calendar is 

overcrowded with 
special days. Pastors who 
would observe them all could 
easily thus account for every 
one of their fifty-two Sun- | 
days. It is therefore with 
considerable reluctance that 
the special observance of 
another ‘‘Day’’ is advo- 
cated. 

And yet there are aspects 
of our religious life which 
need special emphasis from time to time. And 
if the setting apart of a given day for that 
purpose will produce such an emphasis, either 
upon that particular day or some other, a valu- 
able service is rendered to the Church. 


Spiritual Values of the Reformation 


With all our modern emphasis upon the ecu- 
menical spirit and our present-day broad and 
tolerant attitude toward other religious faiths, 
it seems at first glance a retrogression in the 
direction of sectarianism to stress our distinc- 
tive Protestant heritage as we are asked to do 
on Reformation Sunday. And yet certainly we 
need to be neither narrowly sectarian nor in- 
tolerant to recognize that there are distinct cul- 
tural and religious values in Protestantism. 
Surely the world would be greatly impoverished 
if it were deprived of the emphasis upon indi- 
vidual liberty, upon democracy and upon a high 
moral code which so characterized the Reforma- 
tion and the religious life inaugurated by it. 
Even our Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox 
friends would be loath to have the Protestant 
message and viewpoint lose ground. Even these 
non-Protestant Churches are stronger spiritually 


The American Office of the Central Bureau 
for Relief of the Evangelical Churches 
of Europe 


has prepared a set of stereopticon slides 
with an accompanying lecture, entitled: 
“Seeing Europe and Its Religious Life.” 


The lecture slides are available for use in 
churches at a rental of one dollar, plus 
transportation both ways. 


Requests for the slides should be sent to 
the Central Bureau at 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
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where Protestant influence is 
most potent. 

It is therefore in no spiri 
of controversy that our 
Churches are urged to re- 
call the debt they owe to the 
Reformation and to the 
Reformers. 

But as the present gen- 
eration of Christians in 
America is much more in- 
terested in the present and 
in the future than in the 
past, it is well that in the observance of Refor- 
mation Day Churches are urged not only to re- 
call our indebtedness to the Reformation but also 
to consider the present state and future hopes 
of organized Christianity on the continent of 
Europe, particularly in the 
Churches. 

The fundamental problem in Europe today is 
religious. Lying back of all economic, social 
and political questions is the necessity of trans- 
forming the attitudes, motives and spirit of in- 
dividuals, classes and nations, if righteousness, 
justice and peace are to prevail. Accordingly, 
no Christian can be indifferent to the religious 
situation in Europe. 


New Leadership Arising 

With materialism, cynicism and license grip- 
ping the masses as never before, the churches 
of Europe are weaker than at any time in their 
history. The war and-the post-war conditions 
have wrecked the structure of organized Chris- 
tianity in many strategic centers, and the process 
of rebuilding is a slow one. 

But there are elements of hope in the situa- 
tion of which we need to be reminded. By vir- 
tue of the suffering and disruption through 
which the Churches have passed, religious life 
in Europe is more fluid than in several genera- 
tions. The old order has been shaken to its 
foundations. But there are many who are ready 
and anxious to establish a new order of affairs 
rather than resignedly to accept the present dis- 
order as permanent. New social ideals, new 
visions of the missionary task of the Church, a 
new evangelistic spirit, a new desire for interde- 
nominational and international cooperation are 
in evidence. 

There are many exponents of a forward-look- 
ing program of the Church, which would lead 
her out into new fields of usefulness and service, 
and make of her a more vital force in the Chris- 
tian solution of Europe’s many problems.. The 
training of a new leadership, equipped for ag- 
gressive work in the modern world, is vital. 
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Our Cooperation Needed 
: The Federal Council of the Churches has been 
giving its support to the Central Bureau for the 
Relief of the Evangelical Churches of Europe, 
because it believes that its program is statesman- 
like, forward-looking and constructive, and be- 
cause it knows that the Churches of Europe 
need all the financial and moral support that can 
be given. It therefore hopes that the churches 
of America will utilize the opportunity offered 
by Reformation Day to come to the support of 
the program of the Central Bureau. Literature 
on the subject and further information may be 
secured from the American office of the Central 
Bureau, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
The Federal Council is also glad to lend its 
support to the International Social Institute 
. just established by the Continuation Committee 
‘ of the Conference on Life and Work. Our Eu- 
ropean Secretary, Dr. Adolf Keller, is the Di- 
\' rector of this Institute, and it is interesting to 
note that its aim is to do on an international 
scale what is being done in the United States 
by the Federal Council’s Commission on Social 
Service and by the Department of Research. 
Such programs as these include within their 
scope also the Kastern Churches of Europe which 
have a growing appreciation of those Christian 
principles and methods of Christian work which 
characterized the Reformation. Reformation 
Day can become not simply a glorification of a 
narrow Protestantism, but an exaltation of the 
principles which were dominant in the Reforma- 
tion and which we believe must prevail in any 
Christian body which desires to minister to the 
modern world in the name of Christ. 


Annual Meeting and 


MIXHE annual meeting of the Federal Council 

of the Churches, which for the first time will 
be held jointly with the annual meeting of the 
Home Missions Council, will convene in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, under the auspices of the Federated 
Churches of Cleveland, on Monday and Tues- 
day, January 23 and 24, 1928. The decision to 
hold the annual meeting of the Federal Coun- 
cil at this time, instead of at the accustomed 
date in December, was reached by the Adminis- 
trative Committee of the Council at its Septem- 
ber meeting. 

The change in time and place has been made 
in order to make it possible for the two Coun- 
cils to give more practical effectiveness to their 
new cooperative relationships by meeting in the 
same city at the same time. Since the Home 
Missions Council found it impossible to advance 
the date of its meeting to the earlier time usu- 
ally selected by the Federal Council, the Fed- 
eral Council has made readjustments in its 
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AN INVITATION TO JOIN 
The American National Red Cross will hold its Eleventh An- 
nual Roll Call from Armistice Day through Thanksgiving— 
November 11-24—when all are cordially invited to become mem- 
bers of this great organization. Membership dues paid at that 
time maintain the work of the Red Cross—local, national and in- 
ternational—through the coming year. 


Comity Conference 


plans to make possible the combined arrange- 
ment at the time of the Home Missions Council 
gathering. 

Both meetings will be given unusual signifi- 
cance in the light of the Conference on Church 
Comity, sponsored jointly by these two Coun- 
cils, together with the Council of Women for 
Home Missions, to be held in Cleveland, Janu- 
ary 20-22, the days immediately preceding the 
annual meetings. 

A joint committee on arrangements, includ- 
ing representatives of the Federal Council and 
of the home missionary interests, is arranging 
a most important program of education concern- 
ing existing competition among churches and 
methods of solution. The official call for the 
conference reads in part as follows: 

‘‘The conviction has been growing among 
leaders of Protestant bodies that there is com- 
petition between the denominations. This Con- 
ference will make a thorough study of this whole 
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subject and, upon the basis of the facts, propose 
remedies. 

‘““The Conference will be conducted on the 
discussion method. Committees are now at work 
gathering data upon which the program will be 
constructed. 

‘Tt is to be a Conference of leaders, such as— 

Board Members and Officers 
Bishops, Moderators, ete. 
Church Federation Secretaries 
Superintendents and Field Men 


Representative Pastors 
Representative Laymen 
Representative Women 

‘Home Mission Boards, Councils and Federa- 
tions of Churches and Comity Committees are 
asked to send delegates. 

“Tt is expected that 500 representatives of 
our Protestant organizations interested in this 
great question of comity will be in attendance. 

“‘Comity is one of the most urgent and imme- 
diate questions in Protestantism.”’ 


Education for Parents 


HROUGH the cooperation of 
the American Social Hygiene 
Association with the Federal 
Council’s Commission on Chris- 
tian Education, Valeria H. Park- 
er, M. D., one of the Association’s 
ablest speakers, will be available 
to local councils of churches or 
groups of church leaders for ad- 
dresses and conferences during 
the fall and winter. Engage- 
ments have already been made for 
her to speak during October and 
November in Rochester, Buffalo, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Wichita, Wooster, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. She will address 
organizations of women, pastors’ 
associations, young people’s groups and Sunday 
School workers, upon the need of wholesome in- 
struction concerning the problems which grow 
out of the relationships of the sexes. 

As one practical outeome of these addresses 
and conferences it is hoped that parents’ study 
groups may be formed in many churches. A val- 
uable new textbook for use of such classes has 
been prepared by Dr. T. W. Galloway, entitled 
‘‘Parenthood and the Character Training of 
Children,’’ and is just now being published by 
the Methodist Book Concern. 

No doubt many will be stimulated by these 
visits to make sex education a normal part of the 
program of religious education and to under- 
take active measures for improving local condi- 
tions and for dealing with pressing problems, 
such as the character of literature on local news- 
stands, moving pictures, dance halls, and other 
forms of commercialized recreation. It is also 
hoped that churches may be led to a deeper reali- 
zation of the importance of building up within 
ae church itself programs of wholesome recrea- 
‘ion. 

_ There is still opportunity for securing the as- 
sistance of Dr. Parker, especially during the 
winter months. Persons who desire her services 
may correspond with Rev. B. S. Winchester, Sec- 
retary of the Commission on Christian Educa- 
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tion, stating what dates are pre- 
ferred, and indicating the kinds 
of groups to be addressed. 

The scope and value of the new 
study course for parents, referred 
to above, is suggested by the head- 
ings of the chapters: ; 


I Responsibility of Parents for the 
Character of Their Children. 

II Parenthood a Skilled Vocation. 

III Importance of Infaney and 
Childhood in Human Eduea- 
tion. 

IV The Nature and Growth of 
Character. 

V Nurture of the Inner Elements 
of Character. 

VI The Influence of Surroundings 
on the Development of Char- 
acter. 

Sex in the Child’s Surroundings as Influencing 

Character Development. 

The Christian Way of Service and Democracy in 

the Family. 

IX Helping Children to Adjust Life and Personality. 

X Preparing Parents for Future Generations. 

XI The Relation of the Family to Social Behavior 

and Attitudes. 

The Mutual Influence of Morals and Religion and 

Sex. 

Project I. 


VII 


To Give Motherhood its Fullest 
Meaning to the Child. 

Project II. To prepare the Child for Puberty. 

Project III. Helping Young People Prepare for 

Marriage. 


XIII 


XIV 
XV 


ENLARGING THE REPERTOIRE OF HYMNS 

In preparation for the National Music Week, 
May 6-12, 1928, the churches throughout the 
country are being asked to devote some attention 
at midweek or special services to increase the 
number of hymns that are familiar to the con- 
gregation. A plan is being worked out to 
enable the churches to have hearty congrega- 
tional singing without adhering to a narrow 
round of hymns previously familiar to the con- 
gregation. Fuller details may be had from the 
National Music Week Committee, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York. 

A list of hymns composed by Americans, to- 
gether with interesting information about the 
composers, may be had upon request. 
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Studying Problems of Rural Life 


ae summer the American Country Life As- 
sociation celebrated its tenth anniversary at 
its meeting at the Michigan State College. Dr. 
Kenyon L. But- 
terfield, president 
of the college, has 
for ten years 
been president of 
the American 
Country Life As- 
sociation. The 
topic of the anni- 
versary conf er- 
ence was ‘‘Farm 
Income and Farm 
Life’’ and pre- 
parations for it 
had been made 
through the as- 
sembling ofa 
symposium of 46 
articles upon 
various aspects of the topic. This volume, bear- 
ing the same title as the topic of the conference, 
was edited by Prof. Dwight L. Sanderson of 
Cornell University, and was published by means 
of a grant from the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research. An article by Dr. Edmund de 
S. Brunner of the Institute staff declares that ‘‘it 
would appear that there is a very definite rela- 
tionship between the economic status of the 
farmer and the support accorded the rural 
eburch.’’ 

For ten years Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield has 
delivered the presidential address before the 
American Country Life Association. This year 
his theme was ‘‘The Issues of Farm Life.’’ He 
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presented three issues: (1) How can we retain a 
body of farmers economically efficient and free, 
who ean compete with industry and commerce 
for capital, labor and income? (2) How can we 
maintain the quality of the people on the land, 
in view of the enormous and alluring urban re- 
sources for education and social development? 
(3) How ean character-building be advanced in 
a world dominated largely by economic activity ? 
He believes that the latter issue applies to urban 
as well as rural life. 

Among the suggestions made by Dr. Butter- 
field were these: that the urban population must 
help to pay for rural education, that agriculture 
must be treated by the government and indus- 
trial leaders as a ‘‘most favored industry,’’ that 
farmers must organize more efficiently for their 
own protection, and that relations between urban 
and rural populations must be given increasing 
attention by those who are concerned about the 
nation’s welfare. 

There were eighteen other meetings during 
Country Life Week at East Lansing. The Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference; the sec- 
ond meeting of the International Country Life 
Conference, of which Dr. Butterfield is a vice- 
president ; the first national conference of ‘‘mas- 
ter-farmers’’; and the national school of lead- 
ership of students interested in rural life, were 
among the events which helped to make Country 
Life Week the largest gathering in this interest 
that has ever been held. The student group sent 
a message to the country life leaders in which it 
stated that ‘‘one of our greatest needs is a reval- 
uation of life in terms of the spiritual.’’ Those 
with distinetly religious interests were well rep- 
resented at this most important meeting deal- 
ing with problems of rural life. 


East and West to Meet at Jerusalem 


i ES the spring of 1928, beginning March 24, 
and continuing through Easter, Day, April 
8, two hundred men and women, representing 
Christians of every nation and race, will assem- 
ble on the Mount of Olives, outside Jerusalem, 
for an enlarged meeting of the International 
Missionary Council. This Council is the direct 
successor of the Continuation Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh 
in 1910. Its membership has been-enlarged for 
this third meeting by increasing the representa- 
tives from so-called mission fields, two-thirds of 
whom are to be nationals of the countries from 
which they come. 

No mere Western program to evangelize the 
world brings these leaders together. Synchro- 
nously, Christian leaders around the world have 
sensed a peculiar need at this time for interna- 
tional counsel. The declared purpose of this 


meeting is ‘‘to gain help in regard to those needs 
which are felt to be deepest and most pressing 
in the hearts, lives and work’’ of articulate 
Christian groups around the world. In other 
words, the Jerusalem meeting promises to define 
afresh in terms acceptable to this generation 
and consistent with conditions and demands in 
every great mission area the aim, character and 
scope of our foreign missionary enterprise. 

Five subjects have been listed for the study 
and discussion of Jerusalem delegates. They are: 
(1) The Christian Life and Message in Relation 
to non-Christian Systems, (2) Religious Educa- 
tion, (3) The Relation between the Younger and 
Older Churches, (4) The Christian Mission in 
the Light of Race Conflict, Industrial Develop- 
ments and Rural Needs, and (5) International 
Cooperation. 

Already groups of people have been formed in 
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different countries to assemble data and record 
their findings on each of the subjects just enu- 
merated. The group in Great Britain on the 
Christian Message has as its chairman the Bishop 
of Manchester, while the group studying this 
subject on this side of the Atlantic in prepara- 
tion for Jerusalem is under the leadership of 
Robert E. Speer. A similar group has been or- 
ganized in Germany. Meanwhile, recognized 
scholars of non-Christian religions who have had 
experience in presenting Christianity to follow- 
ers of other faiths are preparing papers on this 
subject for distribution in advance of the Jeru- 
salem meeting. 

The first group on Religious Education and 
Missions, organized in the United States, is un- 
der the chairmanship of Professor Luther A. 
Weigle of Yale. Two other groups for North 
America are proposed, with Toronto and Chicago 
as their geographical centers. 

As a beginning in the study of relationship 
between younger and older churches, letters have 
been sent to the National Christian Councils and 
other conferences in all mission fields, asking 
them to prepare statements expressing so far as 


possible the mind of the younger churches on 


this increasingly important and perplexing ques- 
tion. The utmost freedom is being given to all 
national groups in the preparation of their state- 
ments. 


Group studies on the Relation of Christian | 


Missions to Race Conflict, Industrial Develop- 


ments and Rural Needs are also being organized. 


One group in this country has already begun 
the study of experiences gained in efforts to pro- 
mote a better understanding between the white 
and black races in the United States. It is 
planned to have another group study exper- 
iences gained in improving relations between the 
white and‘ yellow races. Careful study of race 
conflict is also being undertaken in Hast and 
South Africa. 

A commission on Missions and Rural Needs is 
being organized in the United States and Can- 
ada, under the chairmanship of Dr. Kenyon 
Butterfield. A special investigator, Dr. Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, is on his way to mission 
fields in Asia with a view to assisting forces 


there in making a special study of this very 


important problem. 


Important Plans Made for Evangelism 


HE Commission on Evangelism and Life Ser- 
vice held its semi-annual meeting at the 
Union League Club, New York, September 28. 
Most of the denominations having commissions 
on evangelism were represented. Rev. William 
Horace Day, as Chairman, conducted an im- 
pressive devotional service, giving an illuminat- 
ing address concerning the recent World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order at Lausanne. He felt 
that the several Christian bodies represented 
were drawn much nearer to one another as they 
saw the essential unity of spirit which was mani- 
fested even amid the diversity of ecclesiastical 
nomenclature and method. 

The Executive Secretary, Dr. Charles L. Gadd 
ell, gave an extended report concerning the work 
of the Commission, and referred to several mat- 
ters of great interest to the Church. It appeared 
that all the denominations are making this year 
a year of great evangelistic effort. Special at- 
tention was called to the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the great revival in the Moravian 
Church at Herrnhut. It was noted that at that 
time hourly supplication was begun which cov- 
ered the twenty-four hours of each day, with the 
thought that, as the fire never went out on the 
Jewish altar, so the flame of prayer should as- 
cend unceasingly to God. This was kept up by 
the Moravians for a hundred years. 

The matter of the nineteen hundredth anni- 
versary of the three years of Christ’s ministry 
was discussed at length. While it is, of course, 
impossible to be absolutely certain as to the exact 
chronology, it was suggested that the different 
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denominations might well utilize the period end- 
ing with Pentecost, 1930, as an occasion for em- 
phasizing evangelism. 


Attitude Toward Vocational Evangelists 


Attention was called to misrepresentations of 
the attitude of the Federal Council toward voca- 
tional evangelism in recent newspaper reports. 
Dr. Goodell showed that there is not, and has. 
never been, any disapproving attitude on the 
part of the Commission toward the work of vo- 
cational evangelists. A statement was author- 
ized making it clear that the Commission heartily 
commends all sane and sincere methods of evan- 
gelism that are fruitful in the cause of Christ, 
the ideal condition, of course, being that every 
pastor should himself be in the fullest and broad- 
est way an evangelist and that the great purpose 
of the entire membership should be to carry on 
personal evangelism. The Church, it was. 
pointed out, was constituted by personal evan- 
gelism, and to emphasize this is only to go back: 
to the great principle which Jesus announced 
when He founded the Church. 

Mr. Irving gave a report of the Northfield 
gathering, commenting upon its deep signifi- 
cance. A similar meeting, at which the secre- 
taries and leaders in evangelistic work can con- 
fer, is to be held the last of June, 1928, probably 
at Northfield, Mass. 

The question of the relation of the Men’s 
Church League and other similar organizations. 
of recent origin was discussed at length. It was. 


felt that their relation to the churches is one that: , 
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needs to be carefully planned in order that there 
may be no division of interest and that the great- 
est possible good may be accomplished. 

In the last two weeks of January, 1928, as in 
former years, several cities will be visited by the 
secretaries of evangelism in the several commis- 
_ sions, under the general direction of the church 
federations in those cities, presenting to the 
communities the fact of the united effort of the 
Christian churches in this important work. 

Religious Radio 

Dr. Charles 8. Macfarland called attention to 
the fact that a National Commission on the 
Radio and the Church has been set up. This 
Commission will consider the linking up of the 
radio systems of the entire country. Two plans 
have already been adopted, one covering the ad- 
dresses by Dr. Cadman on Sunday afternoon, 
and the other a series of devotional addresses 
by Dr. Fosdick for a later hour each Sunday. 
It is an interesting fact that the radio is now 
belting the entire country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific with morning prayers. If the family 
altar has fallen down, here is an opportunity to 
renew its spirit. 

Attention was called to the statistical reports 
of the churches, showing that, while there has 
been a smaller rate of increase of late than for- 
merly, and a large number of members losi 
each year, it is still true that for the last twenty 


years the Church has more than kept pace with 
the inerease in population. 


Bible Study and Family Worship 


It was decided to lay special emphasis on 
Bible-reading in January and February, using 
in the first month the Gospel of Matthew and in 
the second the Gospel of John. Dr. William I. 
Haven, Secretary of the American Bible So- 
ciety, reported that millions of copies of these 
Gospels at the marvellously low price of a penny 
apiece are ready for distribution. 

Great interest was manifested in the deepen- 
ing of the Christian life and it is hoped that all 
the churches may adopt a plan of family devo- 
tions to cover the entire year. This already has 
been done by some bodies, notably by the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. The Fellowship of 
Prayer topies for Lent, which have been so pop- 
ular and of which more than half a million copies 
were issued last year, are already prepared. 

The Week of Prayer topics, which have been 
sent out for years by the Evangelical Alliance 
of Great Britain and used by various religious 
organizations in many lands, have been adapted 
to American needs and will be ready for distri- 
bution in a few days. There are hundreds of 
churches that still feel that these readings, to- 
vether with special meetings for prayer, are an 
admirable way of opening the New Year, and 
encourage the churches to put first things first. 


Federated Churches Hold ‘*‘Industrial Weeks’’ 


HE Chicago Church Federation has taken the 
lead in adopting the policy of holding an 
Industrial Week as a regular part of its annual 
program, in cooperation with the Social Ser- 
vice Commission of the Federal Council. The 
third consecutive observance is scheduled for 
January 15-22, 1928. A number of new fea- 
tures are planned, including a correlation of ag- 
ricultural and industrial problems and their re- 
lation to rural and city church life. The con- 
ference is being preceded by a study which is 
being jointly conducted by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Churches and the Research Department 
of the Federal Council on the production and 
distribution of milk in the Chicago area. Last 
year’s Industrial Week included over 100 meet- 
ings and about 30 speakers, and it is expected 
that this year’s observance will be enlarged. 
The Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
has also adopted the same plan and the date for 
1927 is set for November 138-20. The program 
is being worked out along the same lines and the 
cooperation of a large number of churches, em- 
ployers, labor leaders and religious organizations 
has been secured. 
An Industrial Evangelism Week is also being 
planned in conjunction with the Cincinnati Fed- 
eration of Churches. Dr. Sherwood Eddy will 
join with the Social Service Commission in a 


week of special preaching, emphasizing the social 
significance of the Gospel. One or two other in- 
dustrial conferences are tentatively planned for 
Evansville, Indiana, and Richmond, Virginia. 

Massachusetts Federation Backs Church Papers 

One of the important projects beimg under- 
taken this fall by the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches is a campaign in support of the re- 
ligious press, using the slogan ‘‘A Church Paper 
in Every Church Home.’’ The campaign grew 
out of the conviction of Rev. E. Tallmadge Root, 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches, that nothing would do more 
to reinforce religious life and thought today 
than a wider reading of religious literature and 
a fuller acquaintance with the program of the 
churches. 

The present effort centers chiefly around the 
attempt to influence the denominational bodies 
to give more attention to supporting the religi- 
ous press and to calling the attention of pastors 
to the problem. The Universalist Convention, 
the New England Methodist Conference and the 
Congregational State Conference have all 
adopted resolutions strongly commending the 
Federation’s program along this line. 

“Visitation Evangelism” 
The reports which come from a large number 
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of councils of churches give evidence that the 
method of personal evangelism carried on by 
laymen, designed to reach men and women in 
their own homes, is winning widespread ap- 
proval. : 

Those who participated in the cooperative 
campaign of visitation evangelism under the 
direction of the Ohio Council of Churches last 
year have reported almost unanimously that the 
good results are continuing. In each locality 
Bishop Theodore Henderson and other denomi- 
national leaders conducted a series of training 
conferences for groups of personal workers or- 
ganized and directed by their respective pastors. 
It is estimated that at least 500 workers are 
members of such evangelistic groups in the four 
rural counties covered and that not less than 
1,500 new members have already been received 
into the churches in those areas. The need for 
retaining such a group of trained workers as a 
permanent part of the church organization is 
emphasized. — 

The success of visitation evangelism under the 
leadership of A. Earl Kernahan was so great in 
Pittsfield, Mass., that last season a large group 
of churches in Springfield, Mass., adopted the 
plan. About 1,800 new members were received 
into the churches at the close of the period of 
intensive effort. The Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches is now undertaking to make the 
effort state-wide. 

The Federation of Churches of Greater New 
York, which has been following a similar 
method in certain districts, is planning to ex- 
tend the plan widely, with emphasis placed on a 
house-to-house survey of the community, preced- 
ing the period of visitation. The Federated 
Churches of Youngstown, Ohio, have also 
adopted the plan for this fall and other com- 
munities are considering it. 


A State Council for Kansas 

A State Council of Churches for Kansas was 
organized sometime ago to become operative 
when ten denominations had voted approval. 
The tenth approval has been reported and the 
Council will hold its first formal meeting for 
organization on October 24. It is likely that . 
the activities for the present will be confined to 
such as ean be rendered by volunteer officers. 


Community Institutes of Religious Education 


One of the most important phases of coopera- 
tive service among the churches at present is the 
holding of community institutes for training 
leaders and teachers in religious education. The 
institute held for five days in September by the 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Mon-- 
roe County, New York, is typical of the program 
at its best. Nineteen different courses were 
given, most of them covering two hours each 
day. The richness of the curriculum is indicated 
by the titles of some of the courses: 

The Pastor’s Preaching Program 

The Pastor’s Parish Program 

The Primary Child in the Church Sehool 
The Junior Child in the Church School 
Teaching Bible Classes of Young Men 
Teen-age Boys in the Church School 
Teen-age Girls in the Chureh School 
Story-Telling 

The Project Method 

Dramatization and Pageantry 

Social Service in the Church 

The last-named course was conducted by Dr. 
Worth M. Tippy, of the Federal Council of 
the Churches. 

A missionary institute, also covering five 
days, was held in Rochester, N. Y., by the Wom- 
an’s Council of the Federation of Churches, 
with courses designed to train those who are 
to lead mission study groups during the coming 
fall and winter. 


How Army Chaplains Serve Young Men 


(A report of a friendly visitation to posts and camps of the First, Second and Third Corps 
t Areas) 


B* vote of the General Committee on Army 

and Navy Chaplains and with the approval 
of the Chief of Chaplains, a friendly visitation 
was made to selected posts and camps of the 
First, Second and Third Corps Areas covering 
36 days during July and August. 

I think there has been greater advance in the 
provision for moral influence and safeguards 
than in any other aspect of the life of the camps. 
This is especially true of the distinctively reli- 
gious work. It is, for the most part, well organ- 
ized. The chaplains visualize it more clearly. 
The provisions for it are more adequate and the 
results are apparent. The reserve chaplains in 
many cases have by successive years of. service 
acquired increasing efficiency. The influence of 
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the attitude of the Chief of Staff is more and 
more apparent, although it must be said that 
there are instances where the various command- 
ing officers have not yet caught his spirit. 

In most cases the Sunday morning worship is 
now required and it is gratifying to learn that 
General Summerall’s recommendation to the 
Corps Area commanders has been largely fol- 
lowed this year. The anticipated protests on the 
part of the boys have not been realized, and 
their general reaction may be indicated by the 
following testimony from one of them who wrote 
up their experiences for the camp magazine: 

“Compulsory church attendance was an order which 
seemed to many fellows the forerunner of an unnec- 
essary ordeal. They received a surprise. The chaplains 
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aroused so much enthusiasm that the services proved 
interesting to all and the sermons held everyone’s at- 
tention. The chaplains were on hand at all times and 
were always ready to help us.” 

Whatever judgment one may have as to the 
method, there is no question but that making the 
culture of religion a part of the regular training 
has had gratifying success and there is abun- 
dant testimony to the fact that it has given a 
higher tone to the whole spirit of the camps, 
varying, of course, in the extent to which the 
commanding officer and other officers have taken 
it seriously. 

For the most part, the Sunday morning ser- 
vices are held outdoors. I would suggest, there- 
fore, that due attention be given to the selection 
of a site which would lend itself to the spirit of 
worship and that either movable or fixed ar- 
rangements be made for an appropriate platform 
with an altar, as has been done in the grove 
which constitutes the outdoor chapel at Camp 
Devens. If preferred, a small chapel as at 
Peekskill might be erected. In some of the 
camps the provision for indoor service in rainy 
weather is far from adequate. 

When one compares the present status of the 
army chaplaincy with the old days, there is am- 
ple ground for gratification and encouragement. 
This is due, of course, to many causes, among 
them the exigencies created by the war. While 


there is much yet to be desired, the chaplains of 
today are of a higher grade of efficiency, on the 
whole, have a better equipment, have higher rec- 
ognition in the service, better support from the 
chureh bodies, and are therefore rendering finer 
service than was possible, even to the noblest of 
the former chaplains, many of whom became 
really great chaplains, despite the limitations 
imposed upon them. 

In this improvement the General Committee 
on Army and Navy Chaplains may properly take 
its share of credit, and one of the best things it 
has helped to bring about was the establishing of 
an administrative organization for the chaplains, 
the ereation of the post of Chief and the appoint- 
ment of John T. Axton. 

T earnestly hope that before the time comes for ° 
me to retire from this service we may have the 
privilege of seeing a chapel on every post. At 
the present time, some of the places of worship 
are actually disereditable, both to the Church 
and to the Army. Let us hope that in the plans 
of the War Department the chapel for each post 
may not be the last on the list. Entirely regard- 
less of other needs, an appropriate chapel stands 
out before the men as a symbol visualizing reli- 
gion.. Is there not just as much need that the 
boys of the army should have a church as that 
the boys of civil life should have one? 

CHARLES S. MACFARLAND. 


The Meaning of Lausanne 
A Symposium 


By Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
President, Federal Council of the Churches 


fe Lausanne Conference was an _ epoch- 
making event. The greatest fact about it 
was that it actually met and that official repre- 
sentatives of practically all the great commun- 
ions save one, in a spirit of genuine brotherhood 
and trust and eagerness to understand one an- 
other, studied together their agreements and 
their differences. 

Lausanne revealed, I believe, that the end of 
the sectarian idea is at hand. It marked a new 
recognition of the necessity for all Christian 
people to come together as the one body of our 
Lord. It showed that the way to unity is not 
by absorption, but by comprehensiveness and 
that unity and liberty can go hand in hand. 

The immediate need of the hour is for a great 
increase in the practice of cooperation among the 
churches. That will produce the fuller under- 
standing and appreciation of each other which 
in God’s good time will bring us to a larger goal. 

By Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
Methodist Episcopal Church 

The Lausanne Conference was of immense 
significance both from. the idealistic and 
realistic points of view. On the one hand, it 


was a revelation of the highly idealistic spirit of 
all groups taking part. I doubt that there has 
ever been in the history of the Church a loftier 
spiritual tone than that which marked the ses- 
sions at Lausanne. On the other hand, the act- 
ual obstacles to anything like organic union came 
out into full light—so that they could not either 
be ignored or minimized. We are all more deeply 
desirous of union than before, and we all realize 
as never before the long and arduous path ahead 
of us. 


By Dr. J. Ross Stevenson 
“President of Princeton Theological Seminary 

The World Conference on Faith and Order 
has first of all revealed the possibilities of 
Christian fellowship. Representatives of differ- 
ing Churches throughout the world have wor- 
shiped together, using the hymnody which all 
have inherited; joining in prayers that spring 
from common needs, desires, and aspirations ; 
seeking forgiveness at the foot of Christ’s cross 
and the enduement of his spirit; and exalting 
Him as their living, sovereign Lord. The Con- 
ference has revealed the common possession of 
all Christendom in relation to Faith and Order 
as well as Life and Work, and it has further- 
more demonstrated the fact that loyal disciples 
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of Christ who seek the fulfillment of His prayer 
for unity can fearlessly and patiently face ser- 
ious issues, involving grave differences, and do 
so with joyous cordiality, mutual esteem and 
abounding hope. 


By Robert A. Ashworth 
Pastor, Church of the Redeemer (Baptist), 
Yonkers, N.-Y. 


The Conference took that ‘‘next step toward 
unity’’ which had been stated to be its modest 
purpose; but it did more. It revealed that the 
various communions were already more closely 
united in doctrinal belief than they had imag- 
ined, and, above all, that in Christian experience 
and in devotion to Jesus Christ they are already 
one. Differences were faced as frankly as were 
agreements. There was much plain, blunt speech, 
but there was not once exhibited anything other 
than a spirit of mutual respect and a determi- 
nation to understand and appreciate another’s 
point of view. We took a very long step at 
Lausanne, but upon a very long road. 


By Dr. Peter Ainslie 
Minister, Christian Temple, Baltimore, Md. 

I regard the Conference on Faith and Order 
as having turned the corner of the road hope- 
fully. The delicate points in theology, such as 
those dealing with the Church, the sacraments, 


and the ministry, were handled remarkably 
well. It is now a fact that persons who differ 
widely in theological matters can sit down to- 
gether for days and find reasonable adjustments 
by tolerance and sympathetic attitudes which 
the Lausanne Conference clearly demonstrated. 
Had the delegates been younger, they would 
have gone still further; but, as it is, it was a 
decidedly advanced step in understanding, 
which opens a new chapter in church history. 


By Henry A. Atkinson 
General Secretary, World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches 


Lausanne was at the same time an inspiration 
and a disappointment. It was inspiring to find 
the earnestness and zeal with which men from 
various communions and widely different nations 
tried to find a common agreement, and in this 
respect they went further than most of us 
thought possible. On the other hand it was a 
disappointment to find that there was so much 
apparent blindness to the demands of the world 
as represented outside of the few hundred who 
met at Lausanne. 

The practical needs of the world call for a 
united Church to meet them, and many went 
away from Lausanne feeling that the unity we 
seek in Faith and Order can be found only in 
the field of practical endeavor. 


Churches Gain Faster than Population 


Tes widespread impression that the churches 
are suffering net losses in membership is 
utterly false, as can readily be shown by the 
figures for 1926 in the Handbook of the 
Churches. There was never a time in the his- 
tory of the country when so many people be- 
longed to the churches, never a time when a 
larger percentage were church members. 

From 1906 to 1916, in twenty-five principal 

Protestant denominations, the net gain in mem- 
bership was 4,875,654. From 1916 to 1926 the 
net gain was 3,827,873.‘ This is a gain of 
8,703,527 during the last twenty years. In ad- 
dition to making up all their losses from death, 
removal and other causes, the churches have 
made a net increase in membership of 46.4 per- 
cent in twenty years. 
_ During these same twenty years, the increase 
In population of the country was 36.5 percent. 
The churches, in other words, gained in mem- 
bership much faster than the population. 

It is true that when the so-called war decade 
(1916-1926) is taken alone the figures are not 
So encouraging. For these ten years, the gain 
in church membership was 16.2 percent, while 
the gain in population was 16.3 percent. This 
condition may perhaps be explained by the di- 
version of the Church’s energies during the war 
years. 


The detailed figures, as compiled by Rev. Her- 
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bert D. Rugg, of the National Council of Con- 
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eregational Churches, are as follows: 


(The denominations named are those with 100,000 members 
or more in 1926) 


1906 1916 1926 
Seventh-Day Adventists -..... 62,211 79,355 112,255 
National Baptist Convention 2,261,607 2,938,579 3,044,528 
Northern Baptist Convention 1,052,105 1,232,135 1,464,167 
Southern Baptist Convention 2,009,471 2,708,870 3,611,608 
Church of the Brethren 

(Conservative) ....--..---.-- 76,547 105,102 120,103 
General Convention of the 

Christian Church .....-...- LLOLY 118,737 116,469 
Churches of Christ--............ 159,658 317,937 317,937 
Congregational Churches -... 700,480 791,274 907,583 
Drsemples' or Olirist-.-..2.-1-.- 982,701 1,226,028 1,441,462 
Evangelical Church— 

Evangelical Association 104,898 120,756 

United Evangelical 

Chita Gh ete te eS 69,882 89,774 
Evangelical Synod ..._.... > . 293,037, 339,853 305,620 
Lutherans (all bodies) 2,069,200 2,439,054 2,546,127 
African Methodist Episcopal 

COE SRG GCC tag Senet ene Meenas mere 494,777 548,355 698,029 
African Methodist Episcopal 

muons Oise) esses cue eee 184,542 257,169 490,000 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 

MPF Ci met oe suede rw. oo ee 172,996 245,749 342,001 
Methodist Episcopal Church 2,986,154 3,717,785 4,516,806 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 

(SLI s ge oe eee eee a = ee 1,638,480 2,114,479 2,534,112 
Methodist Protestant Church 178,544 186,908 189,583 
Presbyterian Chureh in the 

Ce Aa ek uae ere 1,179,566 1,611,251 1,828,916 
Presbyterian Church in the 

Se Wat eseant esnensb= ne sbg Roneace as 266,345 357,769 457,093 
United Presbyterian Church 130,342 160,726 168,638 
Protestant Episcopal Church 886,942 1,092,821 1,164,911 
Reformed Church in 

PAUITIG WIIG Egret oe oo eee ena 124,938 144,929 145,373 
Reformed Church in the 

United States -..........-...- 292,654 344,374 348,002 
United Brethren in Christ... 274,649 848,828 892,155 

18,762,943 23,638,597 27,466,470 
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— Foreign Correspondence 


As a contribution to expanding the horizons of American Christianity and building up a 
consciousness of the world-wide character of the Christian movement, the BuLLETIN hopes to 
publish each month at least one article from another land, interpreting the religious life and 
thinking of that part of the world. The last issue contained the informing statement of Profes- 
sor Richter on present conditions confronting the German missionary work and also observations 


from Dr. W. W. Peet, concerning the Orthodox Church in Greece. 


The following article by a 


leader in the Polish Churches is an indication of the way in which the federated principle is 
finding expression in other countries than the United States.—xprror. 


WHAT THE UNION OF THE POLISH CHURCHES 
MEANS 
By THEODORE ZOCKLER, STANISLAS, POLAND 
HE consummation of any union of the evan- 
gelical churches of Poland seemed to lie in 
the distant future, until, suddenly, in the spring 
of 1926, the smallest of all of them, the Re- 
formed Church of Vilna, took the initiative and 
issued an invitation to a conference to consider 
federation. The conveners pursued the idea 
with the utmost tenacity, with the happy result 
that on November 9, 1926, the representatives 
of six churches came together in Vilna, and 
after earnest conference with great emotion, 
and in the consciousness of a great historical 
moment for the church, decided upon the for- 
mation of a Common Council of the Evangelical 
Churches of Poland. 

This resolution surprised even the partici- 
pants. It was only partly brought about by the 
common distress in which the evangelical minor- 
ity finds itself in the largely Catholic Poland, 
and by the difficulties which the individual 
churches had in fighting through their attempts 
to regulate their own affairs as over against 
the State and the public. It was chiefly the 
common recognition of the will of the Savior 
and the penetrating conviction that unity is an 
important feature of New Testament Christian- 
ity. Under the mighty impression of this great 
truth, all objections, differences and petty 
scruples disappeared and hands were clasped 
in fraternal union. 

The statutes, too, of the new Union were at 
once decided upon. They provide for a Council 
of sixteen members, in which the two larger 
churches have each four, the four smaller ones 
each two representatives. Beyond this, how- 
ever, there is complete equality and resolutions 
must be unanimous. The Council is to represent 
common interests, smooth out differences, and 
serve to further the common evangelical cause. 
There is no doubt that this Council will have 
tremendous significance. Above all, it will 
serve to assure a rapprochment among the 
various evangelical groups. This is very neces- 
sary, for their variety and decentralization is 
very great. 

The position of Protestantism within the 
Polish State and before the Polish public will 


be an altogether different one when it once 
possesses generally recognized representation. 
This is especially important just now, when the 
relations of the evangelicals to the State are 
being discussed. In a country like America, in 
which there are only free churches, it will doubt- 
less seem surprising that such a question can 
have such significance. But, here we have 
wide historical connections, traditional adhesions 
between State and Church, which cannot be 
loosened with one stroke, and which have not 
always been harmful but often beneficial. For 
the Polish State, the close relationship which it 
has always had toward the Roman Catholic 
Church is particularly characteristic. 


Status of Protestantism 


In the newly organized Polish State, the at- 
tempt was made immediately to make the 
Roman Catholic Church supreme and the Roman 
Catholic religion the state religion. Only 
through the fact that the Socialists and the 
Democrats, with the so-called national minori- 
ties, formed a majority, did this effort of clerical 
cireles fail to win through in the constitution of 
the Polish State. As it is, the Roman Catholic 
Church has merely been accorded the position 
of ‘‘primus inter pares,’’ the first religious as- 
sociation beside other equals. At bottom, this 
is a contradiction within itself, which has al- 
ready led to much friction. Through the Kon- 
kordat which Poland has concluded with Rome, 
the Roman Catholic Church has nevertheless re- 
ceived a distinctly privileged position which it 
is already trying to turn to its advantage in all 
fields of political and public life. It is of 
great importance for the Protestant Churches 
to settle with the State in a way that will in- 
sure complete freedom and equality for the 
Evangelicals. To work in this direction will be 
the first task of the new organization. 

Much more important is a second problem 
which the Council will have to solve. This is 
the united testimony of the Gospel toward the 
outer world. It is clear that the testimony of 
the Evangelical Church has not the force that 
it could have, as long as the evangelicals re- 
main in disharmony with each other. In newly 
created Poland, there have been voices from 
the beginning which have vigorously demanded 
a spiritual renewal, a religious re-birth. At 
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every turn one can sense a struggle for more 
liberal tendencies in Polish spiritual life as 
against Romanism. It is clear what great sig- 
nificance a vital, united evangelical church 
federation must have in this situation. 
New Currents in the Ukraine 

The Polish State is not, however, inhabited 
entirely by Poles. The second largest race of 
this country, especially strongly represented in 
the eastern and southeastern districts, is the 
Ukrainian. Before the war, the Ukrainian 
people belonged largely to the Uniate Church, 
which recognizes the Pope as its head, but. other- 
wise has retained in lingual, liturgic and 
ritualistic respects, the peculiarities of the 
Roman-Byzantine type. The tendency to Ro- 
manize this church, which developed after the 
World War, met with strong opposition. On 


the other hand, contacts which were made dur- 
ing the World War by the Ukrainians scattered 
in various foreign countries, and no less the in- 
fluence of emigrant Ukrainians who had be- 
come Protestants in America, have given the 
cause for the surprisingly rapid spread of an 
evangelical Ukrainian movement, which centers 
in Eastern Galicia. Here, too, the Evangelical 
Church of Poland faces great problems, which 
it ean meet only if it does so unitedly. 

The manner in which the union of the evange- 
licals in Poland has come about justifies the 
hope that the fruits will be many and good. To 
this end much will be contributed also by the 
influence coming from world Protestantism. 
Without this contact, Polish Protestantism 
would be too weak to solve all the grave prob- 
lems with which it is faced. 


The Student CAorld 


Edited by WauTER W. VAN Kirk 


“A Unified Front” 


A STUDENT committee was appointed at Ohio 
Wesleyan University last year to review the 
campus life of that institution and present its 
recommendations to the faculty and the Board 
of Trustees. Included in that report was the 
following paragraph: 

“It is our recommendation that, as soon 
as circumstances permit, student religious 
activity be put under the supervision of one 
religious association, combining primarily 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. and inci- 
dentally other smaller religious organiza- 
tions under one head. We realize that such 
a step cannot come immediately, but we be- 
lieve that such an aim must be kept in view 
for the near future. Such a structure would 
provide a central organization in which men 
and women would work together and which 
could appeal to the student body with a uni- 
fied front on all projects of a religious na- 
ture. This would not eliminate any of the 
functions of the present organizations, but 
would merely place them under a centra- 
lized supervision. ’’ 

The idea of ‘‘a unified front’’ in all matters 
pertaining to religion is gaining currency in 
many other institutions of learning. What dis- 
position is to be made of such recommendations 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, it is reassuring 
to note the keen interest taken by undergradu- 
ates in the organization of their religious life. 

A Message From Rural Students 
_ A national school of leadership for students 
interested in rural life was held under the aus- 
pices of the American Country Life Association 
at East Lansing, Michigan, during the late sum- 
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mer. The topic was ‘‘Farm Income and Farm 
Life’’, and at ten sessions the group of thirty 


‘students discussed such topies as: What are the 


satisfactions and dissatisfactions of farm life? 
What is involved in a good or adequate standard 
of life? How can we be effective within the 
church? What really is rural welfare? Benson 
Y. Landis, Associate Secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Department of Research and Educa- 
tion, was the leader of these discussion groups. 

The student group formulated its findings in 
a special message to the Tenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the American Country Life Association. 
The document declared that ‘‘one of our great 
needs is a revaluation of life in terms of the 
spiritual. It is important to work that agricul- 
ture may have a fair share of the national in- 
come. It is more important, however, to change 
behavior than to work directly for better eco- 
nomic status.’’ This student group had the 
unique opportunity of conferring with a number 
of distinguished visitors from abroad. 

Several of the men in the group were prepar- 
ing to enter the rural ministry. When the 
church was discussed, considerable concern was 
expressed because the church tended to ‘‘cam- 
paign for itself’’ rather than to become a means 
to an end, and also because of the lack of co- 
operation between churches. Some of the 
students were ready to go on record as favoring 
a ‘‘one-church’’ approach to the rural commun- 
ity, but not all were willing to do so. Others 
were particularly interested in the project 
method of religious education. They were anxi- 
ous to depart from the conventional methods; 
they wanted consideration of life-situations first, 
then consultation of religious literature as a re- 
source in reconstructing experience. 
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-.Students to Diagnose Industrial Conditions 


A remarkable conference of college and theo- 
logical students will be held on the campus of 
Swarthmore College, November 4-6. Only those 
students are eligible to attend the conference 
who have, last summer or at some previous time, 
actually worked as manual workers in ‘industry. 
The discussion of industrial problems at the con- 
ference itself will be based upon the actual in- 
dustrial experience of the students. 

Mr. A. J. Muste, Dean of Brookwood Labor 
College, will preside at the conference. No set 
speeches are planned but a number of expert 
industrial advisers are being asked to attend the 
conference, supply facts and information and 
bring to the conference any messages from their 
wide experience in industry which may be 
needed to round out the picture of industry and 
its actual problems. 

_The conference is being set up by a committee 
representative of the several organizations which 
have been informally cooperating during the 
past year in the Students-in-Industry Move- 
ment. 

Lord Cecil to the Rising Generation 

The Right Honorable Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood has some very pertinent things to say in his 
introductory remarks to the ‘‘ Handbook on For- 
eign Study’’ compiled and edited by the Stu- 
dents’ Representative Councils of Scotland. In 


urging the students of his own and other coun- 
tries to undertake a year or more of foreign 
study, Lord Cecil said: 

‘The rising generation is faced by an accumu- 
lation of tremendous problems. They will need 
all their natural capacity, and all the acquired 
training they can obtain in order to overcome 
them. Theirs is a great responsibility. And 
who will lead them? The position is difficult. 
It is not a time when it is enough to say, ‘I will 
get me unto the wise men of old.’ True, there 
is much to learn from those who have preceded 
us, and perhaps even something from the men 
of my own generation. But we cannot deny that 
in a sense our generation has failed. It is under 
our guidance that the world has been brought to 
its present pass. Our authority is necessarily 
undermined. Old maxims of government and 
international relations are suspect. To take only 
one instance, no sensible person now believes the 
old tag, ‘Si vis pacem para bellum.’ The old 
diplomacy has become a byword, and representa- 
tive government itself is on its trial. 

“‘It is true that we have put forward new sug- 
gestions and new plans for the better govern- 
ment of the world. But it is for the young men 
and young women of the coming days to say 
whether or not they will accept them and carry 
them to a successful issue; and they will look to 
their fellows who are being trained in the uni- 
versities of the world to guide their course.”’ 


@ Book for the Month 


“The Outlawry of War” 


( ‘HARLES CLAYTON MORRISON’S ‘‘The 
Outlawry of War’’ is a highly important 
book, having great significance as the first 
complete exposition of the movement that gives 
the volume its title. * 
In two crucial respects the author seems to 
us to have made a contribution of extreme 
value to the peace movement: 


(1) In the insistent emphasis on the necessity 
for formulating a body of international 
law, recognized as law by all nations and 
definitely accepted by them. The con- 
trast between arbritration, on the one 
hand, and the administering of a clearly 
codified body of law, on the other, 1s 
especially well drawn. Emphasis is laid 
—and rightly laid—on the inevitable 
shortcomings of any procedure which 
possesses no recognized principles or 
standards in accordance with which a 
decision must be rendered. 

(2) In the exposure of the futility of armed 
force (often euphemistically called ‘‘sanc- 


*With a foreword by John Dewey. Published by Willett, 
Clark and Colby, Chicago, $3.00. 


tions’’) as the final reliance for preserv- 
ing peace. In an especially brilliant piece 
of analysis, the author points out that ul- 
timately every peace plan (and not out- 
lawry alone) must depend on the good 
faith and plghted word of the nations. 
Why, he asks, is not a treaty promising in 
no case to resort to war just as likely to 
be adhered to as a treaty promising to 
contribute military resources to coerce an 
offender? In either event, the final re- 
liance is a promise—and only a promise. 
The way ahead, then—and the sole way— 
is to mobilize sufficient public opinion in 
support of peaceful methods of settling 
all disputes. 


So stimulating is Dr. Morrison’s book that 
one would much prefer to speak only of its 
merits. But there seem to us to be limitations, 
too serious to be ignored, in the outlawry pro- 
posal, when it is put forward as a complete pro- 
oram of peace. 

More particularly, we find grave inadequacies 
at the following points: ' 


1. Ina failure to evaluate the League of Na- 
tions at its true worth. The ‘‘essential genius’’ 
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of the League, Dr. Morrison insists repeatedly, 
is ‘‘a politico-military alliance’. He even makes 
so wild a statement about it as that the war- 
system ‘‘is no less (italics ours) in the League 
than in any other military alliance which history 
shows us.’’ How can one make such a claim when 
he recalls the whole series of peaceful alternatives 
which signatories of the League Covenant bind 
themselves to follow before resorting to force? 
Moreover, even when one grants (as the present 
reviewer promptly does) that the League would 
be far more satisfactory if it were entirely dis- 
associated from the provision concerning mili- 
tary sanctions, it is indisputable that in practice 
the League has moved steadily in the direction 
of seeking every means except the military for 
achieving its ends. That the present influence 
of the League is actually the strongest existing 
force that is operative today in promoting world 
cooperation, in softening international asperities, 
in cultivating a better understanding among 
the nations and so in reducing the danger of 
war, seems to be too elemental a fact of con- 
temporary history to be passed over lightly. 
This lack of appreciation of the League of Na- 
tions is associated with a disposition to rely 
almost exclusively on a juridical procedure for 
maintaining peace. The author recognizes that 
there will always be disputes of a character not 
covered by a code of law, but he will not admit 
the usefulness of an international political and 
educational agency like the League of Nations 
in handling such disputes unless and until war 
has been outlawed by a general treaty. 

2. In a fatal underestimate of what is in- 
volved in creating any adequate body of inter- 
national law after war has been outlawed. Dr. 
Morrison would disregard all other efforts for 
peace until such a code of law is established. 
This, it seems to us, would be tantamount to 
postponing world peace indefinitely. Recall the 
weary years during which ardent idealists have 
been trying—and still without sueccess—to se- 
cure international regulations concerning so 
simple an issue as the traffic in opium. Con- 
sider, as a more complicated illustration, the 
present impasse between the United States and 
Mexico. Our Government contends that Mexico 
has no right to confiscate American property in 
Mexico ; Mexico contends that what she has done 
is not confiscation. In any ease, there is no in- 
ternational law to prevent a sovereign nation 
from doing what it feels is demanded by its own 
interest; and even if it were agreed that con- 
fiseation is in all circumstances to be regarded 
as contrary to international law, there would 
still be the necessity for a whole network of 
laws as to what actually constitutes confiscation 
or what would be just compensation if foreign 
investors were deprived of their property. 
Can anyone who is familiar with the struggle 
of modern nations for oil and rubber and the 
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other essentials of an industrial civilization 
think that, in the present lack of international 
consciousness, universal laws covering such com- 
plexities as these (and it is out of these that 
modern wars chiefly arise) can be arrived at 
except through a long-continued process of in- 
creasing understanding and practical coopera- 
tion among the nations? 

3. In an unwillingness to utilize the existing 
International Court of Justice as a way of ar- 
riving at the ‘‘real’’ court and the ‘‘real’’ code 
of law which the advocates of outlawry rightly 
insist upon. Grant—as we must—that the 
World Court as yet does not have an adequate 
code of law; grant—as we must—that its useful- 
ness will be severely handicapped until such a 
code is built up; grant—as we must—that the 
World Court cannot be fully effective until it 
has affirmative jurisdiction, we still fail to see 
any more hopeful way of getting such a “‘real’’ 
court with such a ‘‘real’’ body of law than 
through giving our support to the best we have 
and our energy to remaking it into all that it 
ought to be. In ignoring or opposing the best 
international agencies that we yet have the ~ 
author seems to us to stand in the way of achiey- 
ing his own goal. 

4. In a lack of understanding of the move- 
ment to outlaw ‘‘aggressive’’ war, as sponsored 
today by some of the most thoughtful students 
of international affairs. Their attempt to de- 
fine the ‘‘aggressor’’ in any dispute Dr. Mor- 
rison derides and even describes as inimical to 
the attainment of world peace. This he does, 
chiefly, by pointing out how impossible it is 
to determine which party ‘‘started’’ a war or 
initiated hostilities. But this, while undoubtedly 
true and deserving of strong emphasis, misses 
a most important point. For when the aggressor 
is defined as the party which declines to submit 
any dispute to some other method of settlement 
than war, the term acquires a new meaning, sus- 
ceptible of definite application. In fact, if we 
could outlaw ‘‘aggressive’’ war, under this de- 
finition of aggression, we should virtually there- 
by have achieved all that is possible for any 
outlawry proposal to achieve. In a word, Dr. 
Morrison treats as foes of the outlawry ideal 
some who seem to us to be highly intelligent ad- 
vocates of it, and more realistic and practical- 
minded in the pursuit of it. This is all the more 
obvious when it is recalled that Senator Borah’s 
outlawry resolution in Congress distinctly states 
that it ‘‘would not involve or affect the right to 
self-defense against invasion or attack.’’ Mr. 
Levinson’s draft treaty, designed to make the 
outlawry proposal effective, concedes the same 
point,—which seems to us to mean that, in the 
last analysis, it is only aggressive war that is 
really outlawed even by the radical ‘‘out- 
lawrists’’ themselves. 

SaMvuEL McCrea Cavert. 
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As a Churchman Sees Geneva 
Editor, The Bulletin: 

Mrs. Nicholson and I spent a considerable 
time the past winter in Geneva. We attended 
the Disarmament Conference and spent many 
hours looking into the work of the League of 
Nations. ‘We had personal conferences with the 
heads of departments. We were shown many 
courtesies and given opportunity to see how they 
are working and the things in which they are 
engaged. We came away profoundly impressed 
with the present value and the permanent fu- 
ture of the League of Nations. Personally I 
greatly regret the unfortunate way in which it 
got before the American people, and I deplore 
the result. As Mr. Wickersham says, it is prob- 
ably now impracticable for the United States to 
get in in the way the other nations have gone in, 
but I am positive in my conviction that in some 
way honorable to our nation we must sooner 
or later cooperate with these European countries 
in some such organization and in my way of 
thinking the sooner the better. 

It is my belief that the Federal Council of the 
Churches could not do a better thing than study 
this situation with a view to finding ways and 
means of cooperation in the aims and objects 
of the constructive side of the program of the 
League of Nations. And it seems to me that the 
most feasible place to cooperate for the outlawry 
of war and for the permanent peace of the world 
is through Geneva. 

(Bishop) Thomas Nicholson. 


Thank You! 
Commission on the Church and Social Service: 

“‘Our May Day, Child Health Day, program 
met with most generous response from Protes- 
tants throughout the country, and I do not for- 
get how much of this success is due to your in- 
terest and cooperation. I can realize how busy 
you are and what it means to take on any addi- 
tional work, however good the cause and the 
aim. 

“I hope, therefore, that you will realize some- 
thing of the gratitude and pride and apprecia- 
tion I have in thanking you for all you did for 
us.’’ (Mrs.) Aida de Acosta Root, Director, 

Dwision of Publications and Promotion, 
American Child Health Association. 
New York City. 
-From Far Away 
To American Friends: 

During my stay in Sofia last spring, His 
Majesty the King called me to the palace and 
requested of me that I give him an account of 
my travels and contacts with the Churches in 
the Near East. He seemed to be quite well 
posted in regard to many points connected with 
the attitude ofthe Churches and was keenly de- 


Detroit, Mich. 


sirous of knowing just how we had found these 
Churches to stand on many points that seemed 
to interest him. I had a very interesting three- 
quarters of an hour at the palace, in which the 
King and myself were quite alone conversing 
about the attitude of the Churches in the Hast 
and also in America. He seemed to be deeply 
interested in the functions performed by the 
Federal Council and in the support which the 
Churches of America give to philanthropic and 
religious questions abroad, and also in the wide 
charities which the Christians of America con- 
tinue to maintain in other countries than their 
own. 


Athens, Greece. W. W. Peet. 


My dear Friends of the Federal Council: 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks for your 
cordial letter dated May the 9th. It was very 
kind in you in various capacities to write to me 
such a nice letter for what little I could do in 
cooperation with the authorities of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the time when many 
charming dolls were sent from the children of 
your country to us. 

They were distributed, beginning with the 
Imperial Family, to the primary schools all over 
Japan, and a great many children of my country 
deeply appreciated the goodwill of the American 
children to whom they are very carefully con- 
sidering how best to reciprocate. 

As you so aptly put it, the respect and good- 
will of the children of both nations will cer- 
tainly contribute to the promotion of permanent 
peace not only among the nations bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean, but also those of the world. 

Thanking you again for many courtesies, I 
beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 


Tokyo, Japan. (Viscount) E. Shibusawa. 


(Continued from Page 14) 
copal Church, at its recent annual session, 
adopted a resolution against compulsory mili- 
tary training in civilian educational institutions. 
The resolution was submitted by nine members 
of the Conference who had been in military ser- 
vice during the World War. It reads: 

‘“‘This Conference is definitely opposed 
to compulsory military training in schools 
and colleges and to all attempts to militarize 
the mind of American youth. 

‘Ag followers of Jesus Christ we believe 
that war is an unnecessary evil; that it can 
be avoided only by complete submission to 
the teachings and spirit of Jesus, by the 
manifestation of a spirit of brotherly love 
for all peoples of the world, and by the ar- 
bitration of all international disputes in a 

Christ-like way.’’ 
[31] 
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Youth and Truth. By W. A. Harper. 
$1.25. 

Dr. W. A. Harper, President of Elon College, sees the 
youth of today, as in other days, in quest of truth. The 
author deplores the all too prevalent tendency of array- 
ing youth against age, and affirms that the enthusiasm of 
youth and the experience of age are together vitally 
needed in the reconstruction of society. é 

The assertion that youth is irreligious is emphatically 
denied by this keen-minded observer of the younger gen- 
eration. In the face of considerable criticism to the con- 
trary, it is maintained that ‘‘youth reads, thinks, and 
purposefully acts in terms of religious ideals and con- 
cepts.’? 

Tt is in the search for a larger human unity that Dr. 
Harper sees youth at its best. 
confident and enthusiastic, these younger comrades of 
the better way are coming to grips with the world as it 
is, in an effort to make the world what it ought to be. 
Youth’s quest for unity in the realm of religion mani- 
fests itself in a demand for a religious fellowship that 
will rise above denominational and sectarian distinctions. 
‘¢The youth of the church,’’ declares Dr. Harper, ‘‘are 
for union, for Christian union, because their hearts tell 
them that unity must characterize every cause that hopes 
to continue permanently in the ministry of life.’’—W. W. 
Van Kirk. 
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New Paths for Old Purposes. By Margaret Burton. 
Missionary Education Movement, New York. 
Cloth $1.00, Paper $.60. 

Out of wide and fruitful experience with the Christian 
movement at home and extensive contacts with the Orient, 
Miss Burton has written a book which reveals the ecur- 
rents of fresh life and thought now flowing through the 
missionary movement. 

The author’s chief concern is to emphasize the new 
‘‘fields’’? for missionary heroism today—the fields of 
human interest and activity still largely unoccupied by 
the spirit of Christ. Conspicuous among them she finds 
(1) our competitive industrialism, which has now invaded 
the East and set grave problems for those who preach 
a gospel of love and brotherhood; (2) our existing racial 
prejudices and frictions; (3) our narrow nationalism, so 
disruptive of the unity of the human family. 

Opposed to all these, Miss Burton sees the Christian 
missionary enterprise, as it enlarges its conception of its 
task, as a great force making for world fellowship. 


The Story of Methodism. By Halford EK. Luccock 
and Paul Hutchinson. Methodist Book Concern, 
New York. ‘ 

A uniquely readable history of Methodism by two 
well-known Methodist writers. Perhaps the most dis- 
tinetive thing about it is the way in which it reveals 
the influence with which the giant personality of John 
Wesley and certain lesser but impressive personalities 
wrote their lives into a religious movement and into the 
history of their time. John Wesley is referred to as the 


most powerful social force in the England of the High- | 


teenth Century. 

The latter part of the book is devoted mainly to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States and its 
missionary labors. The Methodist participation in re- 
form movements such as the abolition of slavery and the 
liquor traffic is set forth at some length. 

The book is probably the most attractively printed and 
illustrated volume of church history that has yet appear- 
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Open-minded, courageous, » 


ed. It is impressively lacking in discussions of doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical matters, but is filled with the dynamics 
of a modern missionary movement. 


Adventures in the Minds of Men. By Lynn Harold 

Hough. Abingdon Press, New York. 

The twenty-fifth volume that has come from the pen 
of this brilliant preacher and versatile writer. It intro- 
duces the reader to a great company of the spiritual 
leaders of the modern world through their books and 
conversations. 


The Holy Lover. By Marie Conway Oemler. 

& Liveright, New York. 

This novel is based on an intense love affair of John 
Wesley during the three years of his residence in the 
colony of Virginia. It deals in sympathetic apprecia- 
tion with the tragic struggle in the soul of this great 
man between love for a beautiful girl and his profound 
conviction of the necessity for him of the celibate life. 
It is a story of a great temptation and a great renuncia- 
tion for the sake of religion. 
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Transition. By Will Durant. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. 
The author of ‘‘The Story of Philosophy’’ has writ- 
ten a remarkable story, obviously autobiographical, of 
how one mind made the transition from a Roman Cath- 


olic home and schools, including a theological seminary 


for the training of priests, through contact with anarch- 


ism and the acceptance of socialism, to the advanced ~ 


position of a thoroughgoing philosophical modernist. 
The book is very readable from beginning to end, and 
there is a chapter on the catastrophe in his father’s home 
when he renounced his faith and the coming of the first 
child into his own home, which are very great stirring 
human documents. 


Can the Churches Unite? A Symposium published 
under the auspices of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order. Century Co. 

In this little volume eighteen outstanding Americans 
contribute their opinions on Christian unity. The ar- 
ticles are short, easily read and contain much real in- 
formation. The writers, of diverse creeds, have ap- 
proached the subject from its various angles, thus 
enabling the reader, whether he be ‘‘pro’’ or “‘con,’? to 
strengthen his own convictions and also to obtain a 
good insight into the others’ views. 


English-Class Plays for New Americans, by Emily 
M. Gibson. Woman’s Press, New York. 
These plays and pageants are based upon the actual 
experience of foreign women in this country and the in- 
fluence of the English class upon their adjustments to 


problems of life in America. The very titles are sugges- 


tive: The Mother Tongue, New Brooms Sweep Clean, 
The Common Bond, The Heir Loom, The Scrub ‘Woman, 
Hot Water, etc. There are plays for holiday programs 
and pageants of citizenship. Abundant suggestions are 
included for making the presentation educationally ef- 
fective to the participants as well as to the observers. 


Our Far Eastern Assignment. 
Association Press, New York. 
_ This is a readable, reliable, fair and informing descrip- 
tion of present-day conditions in Japan, China and the 
Philippines, eminently suited for the American reader. 


Adventures. with Christ in Latin A ica. 
a euee George A. Milleee. in eeden eee 
ork, 


The New Soul in China. 
Grose. Abingdon Press, New York. 
Two readable, informing and inspiring books by bish- 
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ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church in those lands. 


By Bishop George R. 


By Felix Morley. 


